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EXPORT    PRICES. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  pamphlet  to  show- 


I.  That  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  exports 
of  manufactured  goods,  amounting  to  $452,000,000  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1904,  are  sold  to  foreigners  at  prices  much  lower 
than  those  prevailing  in  this  country. 

3.  That  it  is  highly  improbable  that  these  exported  goods  are  sold 
at  a  loss. 

3.  That  a  regular  system  of  continuously  selling  exported  goods 
at  prices  below  those  exacted  in  the  home  market  prevails  in  the 
United  States  and  other  high-tariff  countries. 

4.  That  while  most  protectionist  countries  encourage  the  selling  of 
manufactured  goods  to  foreigners  at  lower  than  home  prices,  by  the 
payment  of  drawback  duties  on  imported  material  used  in  the  manu- 
factured article,  and,  sometimes,  by  direct  export  bounties,  yet 

5.  That,  in  this  country  at  least,  neither  drawback  duties  nor  export 
bounties  account  for  much  of  this  foreign  selling  at  reduced  prices. 

6.  That,  therefore,  these  export  prices  furnish  evidence  that  our 
present  tariff  duties  are  unnecessarily  high,  even  from  a  protectionist 
standpoint. 

7.  That  combinations  or  trusts  controlling  the  home  market  take 
advantage  of  this  excessive  protection  to  exact  exorbitant  prices  from 
domestic  consumers. 

8.  That  not  only  is  this  an  oppression  upon  our  citizens,  who  have 
generously  taxed  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  these  favored  indus- 
tries, but 

9.  That  it  seriously  handicaps  all  unprotected  exporters,  whether 
manufacturers  or  farmers,  because  it  compels  them  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  materials,  machinery  and  supplies  than  are  paid  by  their 
foreign  competitors, 

10.  That,  instead  of  encouraging  our  home  industries,  protection, 
by  making  it  cheaper  to  produce  abroad,  is  now  encouraging  foreign 
industry. 

II.  That,  for  these  reasons,  many  important  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, founded  and  conducted  with  American  capital,  have 
recently  been  located  abroad  rather  than  in  the  United  States. 
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I. 

OUR  EXPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  were  valued  at  $452,000,000,  These  goods  comprised  nearly 
all  kinds  and  classes  of  manufactured  articles.  The  more  important 
items,  according  to  value,  were: 

Exports  of  Domestic  flanufacture. 

Fob  the  Yeab  Ending  June  30,  1904. 

Article  or  Class  of  Goods.  Value. 

Iron  and  steel $111,948,586 

Mineral  oil,  refined 72,487,415 

Copper,  manufactures  of 57,142,079 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 33,980,615 

Agricultural  implements  22,749,635 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 22,403,713 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  medicines (about)  13,000,000 

Wood,  manufactures  of  (not  lumber) 12,981,112 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax 8,859,964 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  scientific 8,297,723 

Paper  and  manufactures  of 7,543,728 

Fibers,  manufactures  of 6,414,638 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of 5,042,719 

India  rubber,  etc.,  manufactures  of 4,435,590 

Books,  maps  and  other  printed  matter 4,347,304 

Cars,  passengers  and  freight,  etc 3,370,736 

Carriages,  all  other 3,354,801 

Musical  instriunents    3,230,982 

Paints,  pigments  and  colors 2,756,581 

Clocks  and  watches  and  parts  of 2,281,195 

Spirits,  distilled   2,276,826 

Soap   2,499,933 

Gunpowder,  etc 2,441,596 

Glass  and  glassware 1,978,481 

Wool,  manufactures  of 1,987,938 

Cycles 1,965,026 

Automobiles  and  parts  of 1,895,605 

Lamps,  chandeliers,  etc 1,502,888 

Jewelry  and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 1,365,654 

Starch    1,340,282 

Nearly  all  Goods  Sold  Cheaper  for  Export. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  exported 
goods  are  sold  at  prices  materially  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the 
United  States.  Those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  export 
trade  for  many  years  estimate  that  85  or  90  per  cent,  of  our  exports 
are  sold  at  an  average  of  about  20  per  cent,  less  than  they  would  have 
brought  if  sold  at  home-market  prices. 

On  many  important  articles  the  difEerence  between  the  export  and 
home  prices  is  above  50  per  cent. — often  100  per  cent.  The  average 
difference  for  iron  and  steel  goods  is  about  30  per  cent.  The  average 
difference  for  mineral  oil,  implements,  tools  and  machinery  is  about 
20  per  cent. ;  for  leather  goods  and  furniture  about  10  per  cent.,  and 
for  manufactures  of  cotton  and  copper,  cars,  carriages  and  paints 
somewhat  less  than  10  per  cent. 


Tariff  Reform  Committee's    Pamphlet  of    1890. 

Perhaps  the  first  important  evidence  that,  as  a  resnlt  of  our  highly 
protective  tariff,  American  manufacturers  were  continuously  selling 
manufactured  goods  abroad  on  an  extensive  scale  at  prices  much  below 
those  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  was  presented  by  the  Tariff 
Eeform  Committee  when  it,  on  August  30,  1890,  published  "  Pro- 
tection's Home  Market,"  a  sixteen-page  illustrated  pamphlet  contain- 
ing statements  from  leading  manufacturers,  from  prominent  Republi- 
cans and  from  export  journals,  which  published  the  export  prices  of 
many  articles.  This  pamphlet  was  widely  circulated  and  undoubtedly 
helped  to  produce  the  political  turnover  of  1890  and  1893. 

A  few  statements  from  this  pamphlet  may  be  quoted  here,  not  only 
because  they  are  valuable  in  themselves,  but  because  they  portray 
conditions  to-day  almost  as  well  as  they  did  fourteen  years  ago : 

The  "American  Machinist,"  September  26,  1889,  said: 

"  Just  why  American  manufacturers  will  sell  machinery  and  other  goods 
from  10  to  30  per  cent,  cheaper  in  Europe  than  they  will  sell  them  to  be  used 
at  home  is  rather  puzzling;  but  any  one  curious  in  the  matter  can  easily  enough 
find  out  that  many  of  them  do  this.  It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  prices  in  order 
to  secure  trade  from  abroad,  but  it  is  likely  to  strike  the  American  purchaser 
as  being  a  little  rough  on  him." 

The  "  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,"  March  15,  1890,  said : 
"  So  soon  as  an  industry  has  attained  the  position  where  it  can  more  than 
supply  our  home  market  and  has  to  send  its  goods  abroad,  where  they  compete 
Avith  those  of  foreign  manufacturers,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  either  giving 
the  foreigners  the  benefit  of  lower  rates  than  they  do  our  own  people,  or  that 
they  are  able  to  get  along  at  home  without  any  protection  from  foreign  manu- 
factures. It  is  not  fair  that  our  own  people  should  be  made  to  pay  more  than 
foreigners  for  the  products  of  our  own  land." 

The  Republican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Jeremiah  M.  Eusk, 
gave  some  expert  testimony  on  this  subject  in  1890.    He  said: 

"I  had  an  opportunity  to  take  some  stock  in  the  combination  (American 
Harvester  Company ) ,  and  I  know  what  inducements  were  offered.  An  investi- 
gation will  show  that  this  same  combination  is  now  selling  or  oflFering  to  sell 
machinery  in  Russia  and  Australia  and  other  wheat-growing  countries  at  a 
lower  figure  than  they  do  in  this  country.  This  won't  do,  and  I  need  not  offer 
any  argument  to  prove  the  weight  or  truth  of  the  assertion.  The  first  thing 
the  farmer  will  do  when  he  is  acquainted  with  the  facts  will  be  to  make  a  howl 
against  the  trusts  and  protection  that  does  not  protect.  Whether  justly  or 
not,  he  will  charge  it  to  the  Republican  party.  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of 
anything  that  this  Mower  and  Reaper  Trust  will  cost  the  Republican  party 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes  at  the  next  Presidential  election  unless  it  takes 
a  firm  stand  against  it  and  trusts  in  general." 

Even  that  steadfast  Republican  paper,  the  New  York  "  Press," 
admitted  on  October  22,  1889,  that 

"  It  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  wise  to  ship  goods  out  of  the  country  at 
cost,  rather  than  break  the  regular  price  for  which  such  articles  sell  in  the 
country  in  which  they  are  produced." 

On  July  30,  1890,  Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Farmers' 
Call,"  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  said: 

"Certainly  our  manufactures  are  sold  much  lower  abroad;  we  could  only 
need  protection  to  get  better  prices  from  our  customers  at  home.  We  do  manu- 
facture and  sell  in  Canada,  South  America  and  Europe  many  agricultural 
implements  and  machines,  and  could  we  have  free  raw  material  and  the  com- 
mercial advantages  which  free  trade  would  give  us,  America  would  become  the 
great  manufacturing  emporium  of  the  world,  and  the  farmer,  of  course,  would 


share  the  prosperity,  since  he  would  have  less  to  pay  for  everything  and  get 
better  prices  for  all  he  sold.  Go  on  with  your  good  work.  When  the  farmer 
begins  to  think  and  rise  up  against  this  swindle  it  is  doomed." 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  export  prices  quoted  were  for  the  whole- 
sale trade  alone,  the  "  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal "  of  August 
36,  1890,  said:  i        i  "^^^^^I^Ml 

"  Prices  quoted  by  us  are,  as  you  will  notice,  at  the  head  of  the  first  column, 
'  for  export  only,'  and  the  prices  therein  given  are  the  prices  at  which  every 
foreign  subscriber  can  buy  in  this  market.  It  stands  to  reason  that  orders 
for  farm  implements  are  frequently  for  one  only.  If  to  buy  one  machine  is  retail 
trade,  then  these  foreign  prices  are  retail  prices. 

"  Our  domestic  subscribers  are  barred  from  the  prices  quoted  in  these 
columns.  These  special  discoimts  are  '  For  Export  Only,'  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  we  have  lost  our  advertiser  through  publisliing  these  prices. 

"  That  the  foreigner  can  buy  at  retail  in  this  market  cheaper  than  the 
domestic  consumer  is  as  indisputable  as  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth.  We 
can  enumerate  any  number  of  instances  where  houses  have  written  us :  '  Prices 
furnished  are  for  export  only,  and  it  would  be  most  injurious  to  us  if  these 
figures  were  circulated  in  the  "  home  market."  '  " 

From  several  export  price  lists  and  from  prices  obtained  direct 
from  manufactvirers,  this  Reform  Club  pamphlet  of  1890  compared 
the  domestic  and  foreign  prices  of  many  articles.  It  appeared  that 
agricultural  implements,  machinery  and  tools  were  sold  for  export 
at  prices  from  5  to  40  per  cent,  below  those  charged  in  the  home 
market.  Barb  wire  was  then  sold  for  export  at  $2,  and  at  home  at  $3 
per  hundred  pounds.  Wire  nails  at  $1.35  and  $3.25,  respectively. 
Rivets  at  $5.55  and  $10.  Typewriters  at  $60  abroad  and  $100  at 
home.    Sewing  machines  at  $30.75  abroad  and  $37.50  at  home. 

Practice  has  Grown   with  Our  Export  Trade. 

Since  1890  the  practice  of  selling  goods  at  lower  prices  for  export 
has  grown  with  our  export  trade  in  manufactured  products.  During 
this  period,  commercial  and  daily  newspapers  have  been  continually 
printing  letters  and  news  items  about  the  differences  between  the 
home  and  export  prices  of  various  articles  and  goods  and,  sometimes, 
of  American  goods  reimported,  after  paying  transportation  costs  both 
ways,  and  sold  at  a  profit  under  the  home-market  prices. 

In  1903  the  Democratic  campaign  book  contained  considerable 
evidence  on  this  subject.  This  j^ear's  Democratic  campaign  book 
contains  much  more  evidence  and  enumerates  hundreds  of  articles 
on  which  the  differences  between  the  export  and  home  prices  is  very 
marked.  Nearly  all  of  the  prices  in  the  campaign  book  are  quoted 
in  this  pamphlet,  full  information  as  to  their  accuracy  having  been 
obtained. 

II. 

OFF^ICIAL  EVIDENCE. 

Admissions  from  Government  Publication  in  1900. 

By  1900  the  numerous  iron  and  steel  combinations  (not  yet  con- 
solidated) had  become  so  dictatorial  at  home,  and  so  bold  in  selling 
their  products  abroad  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  convey  to  them  an  official  warning  of  the  folly  of  the  course 
they  were  pursuing. 
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The  following  quotations  are  from  a  special  article  on  iron  and 
steel  in  the  official  "  Eeport  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Commerce 
and  Finance"  for  August,  1900: 

"  The  progress  of  work  on  shipbuilding  in  the  United  States  has  likewise 
been  retarded,  because  makers  of  steel  materials  required  a  higher  price  from  the 
American  consumers  than  they  did  from  the  foreign  consumers  for  substantially 
similar  products.  Of  course,  American  exporters  have  to  get  foreign  contracts 
in  competition  with  foreign  plate  makers,  who  are  excluded  from  our  domestic 
market.  In  addition  to  this,  American  export  plate  makers  are  interested  in 
preventing  the  establishment  of  plate  manufacturing  in  their  customer  nations 
abroad,  and  to  that  end  bid  low  enough  to  discourage  foreign  nations  from  enter- 
ing the  field  for  producing  their  own  plate  at  home.  The  progress  of  domestic 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  goods  may  likewise  be  handicapped  by  the  sale  of 
iron  and  steel  in  their  manufactured  state  at  so  much  lower  a  price  to  foreigners 
than  to  domestic  customers  as  to  keep  the  American  competitor  out  of  foreign 
markets  generally.  The  natural  limit  to  such  a  policy  of  maintaining  a  higher 
level  of  prices  for  these  materials  at  home  than  abroad  is  found  in  the  restriction 
of  domestic  consumption  and  the  import  duty.  If  restriction  of  consumption  at 
home  does  not  operate  to  prevent  the  short-sighted  policy  of  discrimination 
against  domestic  development  of  manufacturing  industries,  the  other  contingency 
is  more  or  less  sure  to  rise,  namely,  the  demand  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
on  unfinished  iron  and  steel,  in  order  to  equalize  the  opportunity  of  makers 
of  finished  products  in  foreign  markets.  To  this  policy  the  domestic  consumer 
is  usually  ready  to  lend  himself,  thus  making  a  powerful  combination  of  inter- 
ests to  set  limits  to  the  rise  of  domestic  prices  on  iron  and  steel  materials. 

"  Of  the  two  policies  open  to  iron  and  steel  makers,  the  far-sighted  one  of 
keeping  the  domestic  and  foreign  markets  as  near  as  possible  on  a  par  in  the 
price  of  these  materials  of  manufacture  seems  by  far  the  wiser  one  to  follow, 
both  in  the  interest  of  a  steadier  course  of  prices,  which  means  steadier  con- 
sumption, and  on  account  of  the  competition  of  manufacturers  of  finished 
goods  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world. 

"  The  other  policy  of  maintaining  prices  to  manufacturers  at  the  highest 
level  at  home  leaves  little  margin  for  experiment  in  seeking  new  markets,  and 
restricts  the  application  of  iron  and  steel  to  additional  uses  at  home.  The 
depressing  effects  of  an  agitation  for  tariff  revision  to  remedy  this  inequality 
are  sure  to  cause  a  far  greater  business  loss,  not  only  to  the  country  as  a  whole, 
but  to  the  producers  of  iron  and  steel  themselves,  than  is  to  be  gained  by  selling 
at  low  prices  abroad,  which  they  cannot  help,  and  at  high  prices  at  home,  which 
they  can  help.  Nor  can  the  home  market  price  be  sustained  beyond  certain 
limits  by  export  sales.  Certain  American  manufacturers  of  steel  materials 
tried  this  policy  up  to  April,  1900.  It  resulted  in  a  very  positive  shrinkage  in 
domestic  consumption  at  the  then  high  rates.  Farmers  had  ceased  to  purchase 
barbed  wire  for  wire  fences,  retail  hardware  dealers  had  complained  for  months 
of  diminished  business  in  nails  and  wire.  Jobbers  had  gotten  in  the  way  of 
doing  a  hand-to-mouth  business  on  prices  that  had  advanced  from  $1.35  to 
$3.20  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Hence  the  reduction  of  $1  in  April,  1900,  became 
a  necessity  in  order  to  keep  the  mills  in  operation. 

"  If  steel  rails,  for  example,  sell  at  Pittsburg  for  $35  per  ton  for  months 
in  succession  for  home  consumption,  while  the  foreign  consumer  is  purchasing 
them  for  $22  to  $24  per  ton,  the  domestic  market  is  sure  to  order  no  more  than 
it  is  obliged  to  have  for  the  time  being." 

This  warning  to  the  iron  and  steel  companies  was  unheeded.  They 
immediately  formed  a  much  bigger  trust  (the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation) 
and  became  more  domineering  than  ever  at  home,  while  pushing 
boastfully  and  ostentatiously  into  foreign  markets  by  offering  goods 
for  export  at  prices  sometimes  less  than  half  those  charged  in  the 
United  States.  Apparently  the  Eepublicans,  themselves,  have  for- 
gotten their  own  warnings.  Or,  perhaps,  having  been  victorious  in 
the  elections  of  1900,  and  seeing  no  very  unusual  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  they  have  concluded  that  there  is  no  limit 


to  the  endurance  and  meekness  of  the  voters,  and  it  is  safe  to  "  stand 
pat "  on  a  tariff  that  encourages  these  outrageous  practices. 

Everything  Lower  for  Export,  Said  President  Schwab   of   the   Steel 

Trust. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  testified 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  May  11,  1901.  He  had  grown 
up  in  steel  mills  and  had  always  seen  all  kinds  of  steel  goods  sold 
at  reduced  prices  for  export.  Apparently  it  had  never  occurred  to 
him  that  this  system  was  an  abuse  of  protection,  was  against  public 
policy  and  that  everybody  did  not  know  of  this  usual  and  habitual 
difference  between  export  and  home  prices.  Hence  he  made  some 
very  frank  admissions.    Here  are  some  extracts  from  his  testimony: 

"  Q.  Will  you  take  up  the  question  for  a  moment  of  the  relation  between 
export  prices  and  the  prices  in  this  country?  You  have,  perhaps,  heard  some 
of  the  discussion. 

"  A.  I  heard  some  of  the  discussion  of  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me. 
I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him,  of  course.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that 
export  prices  are  made  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  those  here;  but  there 
is  no  one  who  has  been  a  manufacturer  for  any  length  of  time  who  will  not  tell 
you  that  the  reason  he  sold,  even  at  a  loss,  was  to  run  his  works  full  and  steady. 
That  has  been  the  chief  thing  regarding  all  these  companies  in  their  export 
business.  I  think  you  may  safely  say  this,  that  where  large  export  business 
is  done,  for  example  in  the  line  of  iron  and  steel,  nearly  all  the  people  from 
whom  supplies  are  bought  for  that  purpose  give  you  a  good  price  for  the  mate- 
rials that  go  into  export.  Railroads  will  in  most  instance  carry  them  a  little 
cheaper  for  you,  and  so  on  all  down  the  line.  But  labor,  within  my  knowledge 
at  least,  has  never  been  asked  to  work  for  a  lower  price  for  export  material,  so 
that  labor  benefits  more  by  it  than  almost  any  other  interest.* 

"  Q.  Is  it  a  fact  generally  true  of  all  exporters  in  this  country  that  they  do 
sell  at  lower  prices  in  foreign  markets  than  they  do  in  the  home  market? 

"  A.  That  is  true,  perfectly  true.  I  just  want  to  interrupt  you  and  say. 
that  American  steel  has  been  sold  in  the  American  market  at  as  low  prices 
in  times  of  extreme  depression  as  it  has  been  in  foreign  markets,  but  it  has 
been  sold  without  profit.     You  know  we  do  run  for  a  space  of  time  at  a  loss. 

"  Q.  Would  you  say  that  when  business  is  in  a  normal  condition  the  export 
prices  are  regularly  somewhat  lower  than  home  prices  ? 

"A.  Oh,  yes;  always. 

"  Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks)  I  should  like  to  go  back  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
export  prices.  You  said  that  during  last  year  the  export  price  was  considerably 
lower  than  the  price  in  the  United  States.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  definite 
figures? 

"  A.  I  have  not  them  at  hand,  but  it  would  vary  with  each  article. 

"  Q.  Suppose  you  take  the  case  of  steel  rails.  Could  you  give  us  about  the 
diiference  between  the  export  and  domestic  price? 

"A.  I  would  have  to  make  a  guess;  I  do  not  know  definitely.  The  export 
price  was  about  $23  a  ton. 

"  Q.  And  the  price  here  ? 

"  A.  Was  $26  and  $28. 

"  Q.  At  the  same  time  ? 

"A.  At  the  same  time. 

"  Q.  In  making  these  export  prices,  are  the  export  prices  at  all  uniform 
or  do  they  vary  ? 

"  A.  They  vary  with  the  competition  we  may  have," 

•  The  fallacy  in  this  statement  Is  exposed  by  a  notorious  Illustration.  It  was  not 
very  long  after  this  testimony  was  given  that  the  tin  plate  branch  of  the  United 
States  steel  Corporation  coerced  its  workmen  into  an  agreement  to  accept  about 
twenty  per  cent,  lower  wages  upon  tin  plate  made  for  export.  The  company  asserted 
that  it  was  only  by  such  a  reduction  of  wages  that  it  could  obtain  orders  from  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Heretofore  that  company  has  used  imported  tin  plate  from 
which  to  make  the  cans  for  exported  oil,  obtaining  a  drawback  from  the  Government 
of  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  duty  paid  on  the  imported  plate  (see  page  16-17,  infra). 
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Mr.  John  W.  Gates,  the  head  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company,  told  the  Industrial  Commission  on  November  14,  1899, 
that  barb  wire  and  wire  goods  were  sold  cheaper  to  foreigners  because 
lower  prices  were  necessary  in  order  "  to  hold  outside  trade."  He  said 
they  were  exporting  700  tons  of  wire  a  day  and  that  they  furnished 
T/n,c:lnTid  with  60  per  cent,  of  her  supply  of  wire. 

Industrial  Commission's  investigation  of  Export  Prices. 

The  Industrial  Commission,  a  strongly  partisan  body,  made  an 
investigation  of  export  prices.  It  sent  schedules  of  inquiry  to  2,000 
of  the  600,000  manufacturing  establishments  in  this  country.  It 
received  416  replies.  In  these  replies  75  manufacturers  admitted 
that  they  were  discriminating  in  favor  of  foreign  customers,  and  that 
their  exports  were  valued  at  about  $4,000,000. 

On  the  supposition  that  these  75  manufacturers  were  the  only  ones 
in  this  entire  country  who  were  selling  goods  for  export  at  reduced 
prices,  many  leading  Eepublicans  are  asserting  that  out  of  our  total 
product  of  manufactured  goods,  valued  at  $13,000,000,000,  and  of 
our  total  exports  of  manufactured  goods,  valued  at  over  $450,000,000, 
only  $4,000,000  worth  of  goods  are  sold  abroad  at  reduced  prices. 
Absurd  as  they  are,  these  statements  are  repeated  in  many  forms  in 
the  Eepublican  campaign  book  of  this  year  and  in  the  speeches  of 
Secretary  Shaw,  Speaker  Cannon  and  others.  Secretary  Shaw's 
favorite  way  of  stating  it  is  that  "  only  one-thirteenth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  output  of  our  factories  is  annually  sold  abroad  cheaper  than 
in  the  domestic  markets." 

That  the  investigation  of  this  subject  made  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission was  most  inadequate  is  evident  to  all  who  know  how  it  was 
conducted,  and  is,  indeed,  substantially  admitted  by  the  Commission 
in  their  report. 

Replies  were  received  from  only  about  one  out  of  every  five  manu- 
facturing establishments  to  which  schedules  of  inquiry  were  sent.  As 
it  was  optional  with  the  manufacturers  whether  or  not  they  should 
fill  out  and  return  the  inquiry  blanks,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
really  guilty  ones  did  not  volunteer  information  which  would 
endanger  their  protection.  Many  manufacturers  made  ridiculous 
answers,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  providing  campaign  material  for  the 
party  of  protection. 

Thus  many  asserted  that  their  domestic  prices  were  substantially 
below  their  export  prices.  This  is  absurd.  Not  only  is  there  no 
reason  why  export  should  exceed  domestic  prices,  but  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  As  90  or  95  per  cent,  of  all  goods 
exported  are  sold  through  export  commission  houses,  which  buy  of 
manufacturers  and  sell  to  foreign  customers,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  will  pay  manufacturers  much  more  for  goods  than  these 
goods  are  selling  for  in  the  domestic  market.  The  exporters  would, 
of  course,  fill  their  foreign  orders  by  buying  goods  where  they  could 
obtain  them  cheapest.  Hence  it  is  impossible  for  the  export  to 
exceed  the  domestic  prices,  under  similar  conditions  of  sale.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  remarkable  that  even  seventy-five  manu- 
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facturers  frankly  admitted  that  they  were  selling  goods  cheaper  to 
foreigners  than  to  Americans. 

Valuable  Evidence  from  Commission's  Report. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  the  Industrial 
Commission's  investigation  was  made,  consideraLle  valuable  informa- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  admissions  of  the  75  manufacturers  and 
from  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission.  In  summing  up  their 
conclusions  as  to  export  prices  the  Industrial  Commission  said: 

"  In  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  covered  by  the  Commission's  returns 
the  export  prices  liave  ruled  lower  than  those  charged  to  home  consumers. 
*  *  •  The  practice  is  quite  common  in  all  countries,  and  on  the  part  of 
separate  establishments  as  well  as  of  combinations." 

In  view  of  "  the  practice  by  some  exporters  of  making  lower  prices 
abroad  than  at  home,  and  of  the  desirability  of  protecting  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  the  producer,"  the  Commission  recommend  that, 
"  without  waiting  other  legislation,  the  Congress  provide  for  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  and  study  the  subject,  and  to  report  as  soon 
as  possible  what  concessions  in  duties  may  be  made  without  endanger- 
ing wages  or  employment  at  home;  what  advantages  abroad  may  be 
obtained  therefrom,  and  also  to  suggest  measures  best  suited  to  gain 
the  ends  desired." 

This  is  a  substantial  admission  that  the  investigation  was  not 
thorough,  and  that  tariff  duties  were,  in  part,  at  least,  responsible 
for  the  difference  between  export  and  home  prices.  No  attention 
whatever  was  paid  to  this  recommendation  by  Congress. 

Report  of   Mr.  Tliomas   W.  Phillips,  a  flember  of  tlie   Commission. 

One  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Phillips,  did  not  sign  the 
majority  report.     In  a  supplementary  statement  he  said: 

"  There  are  a  large  number  of  industries  in  which  it  is  in  evidence  that  the 
domestic  price  is  much  higher  than  the  export  price.  I  do  not  agree  that  the 
answers  to  inquiries  addressed  by  the  Commission  to  exporters  indicate  that 
the  trusts  are  not  chargeable  with  this  practice  to  any  serious  extent.  Out 
of  2,000  schedules  of  inquiries  sent  out  there  were  received  only  416  replies, 
and  only  a  very  few  of  these  replies  came  from  corporations  known  popularly 
as  trusts  (Vol.  XIII.,  p.  726).  The  fact  that  about  75  answers  indicated  lower 
prices  abroad  than  at  home  is  significant  when  it  is  noted  that  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  those  addressed  failed  to  answer,  and  that  naturally  those  who  are 
chargeable  with  such  discrimination  would  be  the  ones  who  would  decline  to 
reply. 

"  Several  witnesses  before  the  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  trusts  admitted 
that  their  export  prices  were  lower  than  their  domestic  prices,  but  they  con- 
tended that  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  work  off  their  surplus  and  to  keep 
their  establishments  running  full  time,  and  that  all  manufacturers  in  all  coun- 
tries do  the  same.  This  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  their  surplus 
products  could  also  be  worked  off  by  lower  prices  at  home,  ana  that  it  is  the 
tariff  which  encourages  them  to  cause  domestic  surplus  by  restricting  domestic 
consumption  through  high  prices." 

On  April  2,  1902,  Mr.  John  M.  Peters  testified  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  lead  was  being  exported  and  sold  for  but 
little  more  than  half  of  the  home  price.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  A.  Gr. 
Webster,  President  of  the  New  England  Shoe  Association,  testified 
that  leather  was  sold  for  export  at  5  to  10  per  cent,  below  domestic 
prices. 


Testimony  Before  the  Shipping  Commission. 

Some  evidence  as  to  export  prices  was  obtained  in  the  testimony 
given  before  the  Congressional  Merchant  Marine  Commission  at  its 
sittings  in  different  cities  this  year. 

Mr,  James  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  stated  that 
competing  roads  in  Canada  were  obtaining  American  rails  at  $10  a 
ton  less  than  he  had  to  pay  for  them,  and  since  that  testimony  was 
given  the  trade  papers  have  reported  heavy  sales  by  the  TJ.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  R.  E.  Co.  at  $20  per  ton — $8 
lower  than  the  lowest  domestic  price. 

Mr.  James  C.  Wallace,  of  the  American  Shipbuilding  Company, 
on  June  28,  1904,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  told  this  Commission  that 
American  steel  was  delivered  at  Belfast  for  $24  a  ton,  while  the  same 
steel  cost  purchasers  in  this  country  $32*  at  Pittsburg.  In  reply  to 
members  of  the  Commission  he  stated  that  his  authority  for  the 
statement  came  from  the  assistant  sales  agent  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company.  This  statement  caused  Senator  Gallinger,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  to  exclaim:  "  If  that's  so,  it  is  an  outrage  and  ought 
to  be  remedied." 

Numerous  other  witnesses  testified  to  similar  differences  between 
the  domestic  and  export  prices  of  ship  plates  and  of  other  shipbuild- 
ing materials. 

Senator  Bacon's  Evidence  on  Steel  Ralls,  Barb  Wire,  Etc. 

Senator  Augustus  0.  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  produces  some  strong 
evidence  of  export  prices  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  April  25, 
1904.  He  had  printed  in  the  Congressional  Eecord  a  letter  to  him 
from  Mr.  James  T.  Wright,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Macon,  Dublin  and  Savannah  Railroad  Company.  Senator  Bacon 
stated  that  Mr.  Wright  was  an  Indianian  and  a  Republican.  In  his 
letter  to  Senator  Bacon,  Mr.  Wright  states  that  his  railroad  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  $29  a  ton  for  5,618  tons  of  steel  rails,  although  the 
same  steel  company  that  charged  him  $29  offered  to  sell  him  rails 
for  Honduras  at  $20,  the  rails  to  be  loaded  upon  vessels  chartered  to 
a  foreign  port.    Commenting  upon  these  prices  Mr.  Wright  said : 

"  Allowing  a  liberal  amount  for  cost  of  delivery  at  tide  water,  which  in  this 
particular  case  would  have  been  very  small,  we  American  citizens  paid  to  this 
American  industry  $33,000  in  excess  of  what  foreigners  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay.  And  $33,000  would  have  put  up  a  very  handsome  library  filled 
with  standard  books  on  protection. 

"  And  this  was  a  very  small  transaction — only  50  miles  of  railroad !  Pay- 
ments were  cash,  and  we  neither  needed  nor  asked  any  concessions  in  the  matter 
of  time.  Because  we  were  Americans,  interested  in  the  development  of  a  small 
section  of  our  country,  involving  faith  and  sacrifices,  we  were  compelled  to 
pay  out  as  a  bonus  in  excess  of  $600  per  mile." 

Senator  Bacon  also  had  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  G.  Raoul,  president  of  the  National  Railroad  Company  of  Mexico. 
It  was  dated  February  25,  1904.    In  it  Mr.  Raoul  said: 

"  For  a  long  time  past  all  our  purchases  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
export  prices,  even  though  they  have  occasionally  stopped  in  Texas,  the  compe- 
tition being  keen  enough  to  produce  this  cut  in  prices  in  favor  of  the  Texas 
shipments,  so  that  it  has  been  some  time  past  since  we  have  had  any  material 

*  This  was  prior  to  alleged  recent  cuts  in  domestic  prices  by  tlie  manufacturers. 
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differences,  but  those  differences  do  exist  and  to  an  iniquitous  extent.  I  use  the 
word  *  iniquitous '  because  it  certainly  seems  so  to  me  when  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  required  under  the  laws  of  the  country  to  pay  a  higher  price 
to  the  manufacturers  than  these  same  manufacturers  are  willing  to  make  and 
sell  to  foreign  people  for.  In  1902  I  secured  bids  on  steel  rails  for  Mexico 
from  United  States  mills  at  about  $24,  delivered  at  Tampico,  while  the  price 
I  paid  at  the  same  time  for  rails  for  our  road  in  Texas  was  $28  at  the  mills. 

"  I  have  understood  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  just  bought  a  large 
lot  of  rails  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  $21.  It  is  asserted 
and  denied  that  the  $21  is  for  delivery  at  Montreal.  If  it  is,  the  price  at  the 
mill  would  be  about  $19,  while  the  price  for  United  States  roads  is  still  $28  at 
the  mills.  I  do  not  know  this  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  it  is  merely  current 
report." 

The  following  extracts  from  Senator  Bacon's  speech  further  eluci- 
date the  statements  in  the  letters: 

"  I  stop  there  to  note  that  the  $24  was  the  price,  delivered  at  Tampico,  for 
rails  which  were  to  be  used  for  a  part  of  the  road  in  Mexico.  Of  course,  from 
the  $24  was  necessarily  deducted  the  cost  of  transportation,  so  far  as  the  receipt 
of  the  manufacturer  is  concerned,  and  for  the  road,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  Texas, 
at  the  mills  the  price  was  $28  a  ton.  So  if  you  allow  even  $4  as  the  cost  of 
transportation,  there  was  a  difference  of  $8  a  ton  between  the  price  charged 
by  the  manufacturers  for  rails  sold  to  the  same  party  where  he  was  to  use 
a  part  of  them  in  Texas  and  to  use  the  other  part  in  Mexico. 

"  Twenty-four  dollars  was  the  price  at  Tampico,  and  in  that  case,  of  course, 
the  manufacturer  paid  the  freight  to  Tampico,  and  that  was  for  rails  to  be 
used  in  Mexico;  but  for  rails  which  were  to  be  used  in  Texas  the  price  was 
$28  at  the  mills,  which  would  have  required  the  railroad  company,  of  course, 
to  pay  the  freight. 

"  If  $4  was  the  cost  of  transportation  at  a  difference  of  $8  a  ton  between  the 
price  charged  by  the  maker  of  the  steel  rails  to  the  same  person  where  he  had 
a  railroad  line  partly  in  Texas  and  partly  in  Mexico,  he  paid  $8  more  for  the 
rail  to  be  laid  in  Texas  than  for  the  rail  to  be  laid  in  Mexico. 

"Mr.  Blackburn — ^At  the  same  time? 

"Mr.  Bacon — At  the  same  time;  not,  as  suggested  by  the  learned  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  when  there  was  a  difference  in  pig  iron,  or  the  cost  of  labor, 
or  anything  else.  Here  is  $8  a  ton,  about  representing  the  difference  made  up 
by  the  $7.84  a  ton  duty. 

"  In  these  two  cases  here  are  the  actual  prices  stated  by  a  customer.  In 
each  case  it  is  the  same  rail  by  the  same  manufacturer  to  the  same  customer 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  each  case  there  is  a  discrimination  of  the  price  to  this 
same  customer  of  the  same  rail  at  the  same  time  as  between  the  rail  to  be  used 
in  the  foreign  country  and  the  rail  to  be  used  at  home." 

Senator  Bacon's  Evidence  on  Export  Prices  of  Barbed  Wire. 

In  the  same  speech  Senator  Bacon  said: 

"  Barbed  wire  has  increased  in  price,  certainly,  considerably  over  100  per 
cent.,  if  not  nearly  200  per  cent.,  not  very  recently,  but  at  the  time  when  it  was 
taken  into  the  trust  and  very  soon  thereafter. 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  an  exporter  in  New  York  City,  voluntarily  written 
to  me,  in  which  he  states  that  the  price  to  him  for  barbed  wire  to  be  exported 
to  South  America  is  $2.20  per  hundred  pounds,  while  to  the  man  in  the  United 
States  the  price  of  barbed  wire  is  from  $2.90  to  $3  per  hundred  pounds.  In 
other  words,  the  farmer  in  South  America  can  fence  his  fields  with  barbed  wire 
made  in  the  United  States  and  sold  to  him  in  the  United  States  at  a  less  price 
than  that  at  which  the  farmer  in  the  United  States  can  buy  barbed  wire  from 
the  same  man  in  the  United  States  to  fence  his  field  with.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  present  tariff  law  the  American  farmer  is  compelled  to  pay  to  the  barbed 
wire  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  at  least  40  per  cent,  more  than  the 
South  American  farmer  is  required  to  pay  when  he  buys  exactly  the  same  wire 
from  the  same  man  in  the  United  States." 
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Foreign  Official  Evidence. 

The  British  Blue  Book  on  "  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Conditions,"  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  issued  late  in 
1903,  contains  much  evidence  of  foreign  goods  sold  lower  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  the  countries  of  their  origin.  The  evidence  relates 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
United  States — all  protected  countries. 

The  evidence  shows  that  German  coal,  coke,  pig  iron,  steel  billets, 
rails  and  girders,  wire,  wire  nails,  ship  plates  and  paper  are  sold 
much  cheaper  in  England  than  in  Germany,  the  difference,  in  the  case 
of  steel  rails,  amounting  to  20  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  wire  nails 
to  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  German  home  prices.  It  shows  that  Ameri- 
can steel  (tin  plate)  bars,  ship  plates,  steel  billets  and  merchant  iron 
and  steel  were  then  selling  in  Great  Britain  at  prices  far  below  those 
prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

This  evidence  is  proof  that  like  conditions  produce  like  results, 
and  that  manufacturers  in  protected  markets  in  any  country  are  likely 
to  compel  their  customers  at  home  to  pay  higher  prices  for  goods 
than  those  charged  foreign  customers. 

THE    CHAMBERLAIN    TARIFF    COMMISSION    REPORT. 

The  Chamberlain  Tariff  Commission  is  made  up  of  about  sixty  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  England.  During  several  months  it  has 
been  taking  testimony  on  the  need  of  tariff  duties  to  prevent  the 
"  dumping  "  of  foreign  goods  in  England.  The  establishment  of  this 
Commission,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  fiscal  agitation  in  Great  Britain, 
are  the  result  of  the  methods  of  selling  goods  in  the  free  British 
market  practiced  by  the  protected  manufacturers  of  foreign  countries, 
especially  of  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

The  first  volume  of  the  report  of  this  Commission,  which  is  an 
unofficial  body,  was  issued  in  July,  1904.  It  relates  to  iron  and  steel 
only.  A  great  number  of  British  manufacturers,  covering  every 
branch  of  their  great  iron  and  steel  industry,  either  testified  person- 
ally before  the  Commission  or  sent  in  written  statements  in  answer  to 
very  thoroughly  prepared  question  sheets  submitted  to  the  trade  by 
the  Commission.  The  evidence,  showing  sales  in  the  British  market 
by  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  Germany  and  in  the 
United  States,  at  prices  greatly  below  the  domestic  prices  charged 
by  the  same  manufacturers  in  those  countries  to  domestic  consumers, 
is  overwhelming  and  startling.  The  conclusions  of  the  Commission 
in  respect  to  the  facts  are  fully  sustained  by  the  evidence.  With  their 
proposed  remedy,  namely,  the  imposition  of  duties  by  Great  Britain 
upon  importations  of  iron  and  steel  from  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  pamphlet,  but  the  evidence 
showing  the  sales  by  American  manufacturers  in  the  British  market 
at  prices  greatly  below  the  domestic  prices  in  the  United  States  is 
directly  pertinent  to  our  inquiry.  The  evidence  taken  before  this 
Commission  is  very  voluminous.  A  few  extracts,  typical  of  the  whole, 
[make  interesting  reading  for  American  consumers  of  iron  and  steel 
[products. 
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EVIDENCE    OF    ENGLISH    FIRMS    AS    TO    PRICES    OF    "DUMPED" 

GOODS. 
Firm  No.  898. 

"  Pig  iron  from  the  United  States  is  imported  into  this  country  below  cost 
price  here.  Our  customers  are  buying  at  5s.  per  ton  less  than  we  can  produce 
at,  and  the  Americans  are  reported  to  be  selling  for  export  to  England  at  a 
price  equivalent  to  8s.  per  ton  lower  than  the  price  at  which  they  are  supplying 
their  own  country." 

Firm  No.  1147. 

"  We  were  informed  by  an  American  mattress  maker  last  summer  that 
American  wire,  which  could  be  bought  in  Birmingham  at  £18  per  ton,  was  sold 
for  £21  in  the  States,  and  when  freight,  etc.,  is  taken  into  consideration,  this 
would  be  a  drop  of  between  1.5  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.  Our  price  in  Birming- 
ham is  £18  lOs.,  but  90  per  cent,  of  the  wire  used  by  mattress  makers  in 
Birmingham  is  American,  and  doubtless  the  same  condition  prevails  in  other 
towns." 

GERMAN  AND   AlklERICAN   BARS. 
Firm  No.  1512. 

"  The  following  are  the  prices  of  German  and  American  bars  for  export  to 
this  country  and  for  their  own  trade : 

Export  Per  Ton.  Home  Market  Per  Ton. 

German  bars  ....    778.  d/d  works  in  Wales. .    92s.  6d.  f.  o.  b.  maker's  works. 
American  bars  .. .    76s.  d/d  works  in  Wales. .    $28,  or  £.5  16s.  8d.  f.  o.  b.  mak- 
er's works. 

"  Price  of  Welsh  bars,  80s.  to  85s.,  delivered. 

"  Tariff  on  steel  bars  into  Germany,  23s.  5d.  per  ton. 

"  Tariff  on  steel  bars  into  United  States  of  America,  46s.  8d.  per  ton." 

Firm  No.  478. 

"  Messrs.  A-B-C,  of  Sheffield,  used  to  buy  large  quantities  of  steel  from  us 
for  export  to  (colony) .  They  now  buy  in  the  States  and  ship  direct  to  (colony) . 
They  never  see  it;  only  invoice  it  and  pocket  the  profit.  How  is  tariff  reform 
going  to  deal  with  this  ?" 

BRITISH   LOSING   CANADIAN  MARKET   FOR   TIN   PLATES. 
Firm  Nos.  1510  and  1511. 

"  Our  experience  is  that  we  are  fast  losing  the  Canadian  market  for  tin 
plates,  and  the  Americans  have  recently  sold  at  least  100,000  boxes  there,  while 
it  is  reported  that  they  have  also  taken  orders  for  Australia. 

"  The  Iron  Age  of  February  4,  1904,  page  48,  gives  the  price  of  20  by  14 
tin  plates  at  $3.64,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  or  15s.  9d.  a  box.  The  present  price  of 
English  tin  plate  is  about  10s.  9d.,  net,  f.  o.  b.  SAvansea.  Notwithstanding  this 
difference  in  favor  of  our  tin  plates,  the  Americans  have  booked  Canadian 
orders  at  a  price  delivered  Canada  less  than  f.  o.  b.  Swansea  price  of  English 
plates.  The  tariff  put  on  tin  plates  by  the  United  States  have  completely  killed 
our  trade  with  that  country  except  as  regards  a  small  export  of  tin  plate  for 
re-exportation,  on  which  a  rebate  of  99  per  cent,  of  the  tariff  is  allowed." 

Witness  No.  1  (505). 

"  In  Canada  we  suffer  from  American  competition.  I  lost  an  order  for 
1,000  tons  of  steel  rails  there  last  week.  America  also  competes  in  Australia 
and  at  the  Cape,  but  not  so  keenly  as  in  Canada.  I  cannot  give  you  the  reason 
for  the  loss  of  the  order  for  1,000  tons  of  rails;  the  order  was  intended  for 
Cape  Breton,  and  was  worked  through  Glasgow  merchants,  who  assured  us  we 
would  get  the  order.     We  lost  it  in  spite  of  the  33  per  cent,  preference." 

DUMPING  PRICES   FOR  THREE   YEARS. 

Witness  No.  2  (545). 

"  Tlie  practical  working  of  the  dumping  process  is  shown  by  comparing  the 
prices  at  which  cheap  bars  and  billets  are  sold  here  from  Germany  and  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  years,  and  the  prices  at  the  same  time  in 
the  countries  of  origin : 
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ERIC  AN 

Prices 
AND  German  Products  in  United 
Kingdom. 

Pkice  in 

Am 

Germany. 

U.S. 

Nov., 

1901. 

German    sheet    bars  delivered 

works  PortU.K 81s.  3d. 

Freight. 9s.  6d. 

Aug. 

1902. 

71s.  9d. 
German  billets  delivered  works 

inland 88s.  Od. 

Freight 17s.  3d. 

95s. 

•  •  '  • 

Jan., 

1903. 

70s.  lOd. 
German    sheet    bars   delivered 

PortU.K 78s.  6d. 

Freight 9s.  6d. 

95s. 

•  •  '  " 

Jan., 

1904. 

69s.  Od. 
U.   S.   billets    delivered    works 

inland...   81s.  3d. 

Freight 24s.  Id. 

94s. 

•  "  •  ' 

Jan., 

1904. 

57s.  2d. 
U.  S.  sheet  bars  delivered  Port 

U.  K 78s  Od. 

Freight 18s.  5d. 

•  •  •  • 

93s. 

Jaa, 

1904. 

618.  7d. 
German  billets  f.  o.  b.  Rotter- 
dam   708.  Od. 

90s. 

968. 

Freight 5s.  Od. 

65s.  Od. 

.... 

"  The  prices  given  of  steel  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  actual 
contracts;  the  prices  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  are  taken  from  the 
Iron  Wild  Coal  Trades  Review.  *  *  *  Similar  difference  exists  in  the 
German  and  United  States  prices  at  home  and  abroad  of  rails,  sheet  iron,  nails, 
wire  rods,  etc." 

SELLING    PRICES    OF    TUBES    IN    PROTECTED    COUNTRIES. 

Witness  No.  12  (820). 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  tubes  are  sold  at  higher  prices  in  protected  countries  than 
the  same  countries  export  and  sell  at  in  Great  Britain.  On  February  18,  1904, 
I  got  from  the  British  Consul  at  Pittsburg,  America,  the  discounts  from  the 
American  price  lists  that  the  tubes  are  being  sold  at  in  Pittsburg — that  is  the 
largest  seat  of  manufacturing  of  American  tubes.  That  was  in  truck  loads 
of  5  tons.  When  I  worked  out  this  on  the  American  price  lists,  less  the  dis- 
coimts  given  me,  and  at  per  thousand  feet — ^taking  a  thousand  feet  of  each 
of  the  sizes  for  which  I  am  able  to  get  a  price,  namely,  fourteen,  making  a  total 
of  14,000  feet — I  got  a  net  sum  that  they  would  pay  in  Pittsburg  of  £420  4s.  Id., 
and  on  the  same  date — and  it  fortunately  happens  that  it  was  the  same  date — 
I  got  a  quotation  from  the  United  Steel  Products  Company  of  America,  prac- 
tically the  selling  spot  for  some  of  the  large  American  works,  for  tubes  delivered 
in  the  Thames,  London.  These  discounts  are  quoted  from  the  English  price  list. 
I  took  a  thousand  feet  of  each  of  these  fourteen  sizes — they  are  the  running 
sizes  of  the  trade — and  less  the  discounts  which  they  gave  me  it  made  for  the 
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14,000  feet  £332  14s.  6d.,  so  that  the  American  is  really  dumping  in  the  Thames, 
at  £87  9s.  7d.,  for  this  quantity  of  tubes,  less  price  than  he  is  obtaining  at  the 
point  of  manufacture,  where  he  has  neither  to  pay  freight  nor  carriage.  In 
other  words,  he  is  selling  at  26.25  per  cent,  higher  price  in  Pittsburg  than  he 
is  selling  these  same  tubes  in  the  Thames." 

Witness  No.  13  (864). 

"  In  July,  1904,  the  American  bars  came  in  and  they  were  actually  being  sold 
at  £5  5s.  a  ton  c.  i.  f.,  against  our  price  of  £7  at  that  time,  and  the  buyers 
completely  held  off  buying  tin  plates,  and  there  was  a  fortnight's  stoppage 
of  all  the  tin  plate  works." 

STEEL  MANUFACTURING  COSTS  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  ENGLAND. 

Witness  No.  16  (1023,  1026,  1045,  1046). 

"  The  cost  of  converting  pig  iron  into  steel  in  the  United  States  must,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  be  somewhat  less  than  the  corresponding  cost  in  this 
eoimtry,  despite  the  fact  that  wages  there  are  materially  higher.  •  •  • 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  Canadians  had  been  charged  the  same  prices 
as  were  nominally  charged  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  hardly  any  American 
iron  and  steel  would  have  foimd  its  way  into  Canada  during  the  last  five  years 
in  competition  with  the  cheaper  prices  quoted  for  British  material. 

"  A  firm  employing  nearly  1,500  hands,  writing  in  February,  states  that  the 
current  price  of  basic  pig  iron  in  Germany  was  then  58  marks  per  ton.  The 
lowest  cost  at  which  this  could  be  converted  into  steel  joists  and  beams  could 
not  be  less  than  31m.  per  ton.  Yet  these  German  joists,  costing  not  less  than 
89m.,  were  being  offered  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  at  82%m.  per  ton,  less  2^  per  cent, 
discoimt.  The  home  price  in  Germany  for  joists  f.  o.  b.  at  works  was  105m. 
Similarly  the  current  price  for  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg  was  $13  {54s.  Id.)  ;  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  these  into  billets  coiild  not  have  been  less  than  $5.50 
(27s.  Id.)  per  ton,  making  together  81s.  2d.  Yet  these  were  being  delivered 
c.  i.  f.,  any  British  port,  at  75s.  per  ton,  making  a  difference  of  6s.  2d.  per  ton, 
exclusive  of  sea  freight  and  land  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  the  American  port. 
The  home  prices  for  these  billets  at  Pittsburg  was  $24  (100s. ) ." 

On  the  voluminous  and  very  complete  evidence  taken  before  them 
this  commission  of  merchants  came  to  the  following  conclusions  on 
the  subject  of  "  dumping  "; 

"DUMPING"    A    CONTINUOUS    AND    ORGANIZED    SYSTEM. 

"  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  impossible  to  maintain  that  dumping  is  merely  a 
temporary  expedient,  unprofitable  to  the  countries  which  practice  it,  and, 
therefore,  certain  to  be  abandoned.  In  fact,  the  evidence  indicates  that  dump- 
ing is  a  part  of  an  organized  policy.  The  evidence  further  suggests  that,  just 
as  foreign  competition,  commencing  at  the  lower  stages  of  production,  has,  as 
we  have  shown,  gradually  extended,  so  foreign  countries  must  inevitably  find 
it  profitable  to  dump  in  branch  after  branch  of  the  more  finished  manufactures 
as  their  productive  power  increases." 

Much  evidence  was  taken  also  before  this  Commission  on  the  effect 
of  trusts,  syndicates  and  kartells  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
system  of  selling  products  in  foreign  markets  at  prices  greatly  below 
the  home  price.  The  evidence  is  very  interesting,  but  we  have  not 
space  to  review  it  in  this  pamphlet.  The  Commission  came  to  the 
following  conclusion: 

"TRUSTS   AND  KARTELLS. 

"  Amongst  the  witnesses  we  have  examined,  and  in  the  returns  made  by 

manufacturers,  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  trusts  and 

kartells,  so  far  as  the  promotion  of  economies  of  production  is  concerned,  but 

there  is  a  general  agreement  that,  in  association  with  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
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countries  concerned,  the  triists  and  syndicates  of  the  United  States,  and  more 
particularly  the  kartells  of  Germany,  are  a  powerful  aid  in  securing  the  control 
of  the  home  market,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  regulating  the  export  trade." 

*<The  Home  Consumer  Pays  the  Bill." 

a.  If  these  sales  in  foreign  markets  are  made  by  American  manu- 
facturers at  a  fair  profit,  obviously,  even  from  a  protectionist  point 
of  view,  they  are  able  to  produce  at  prices  which  render  any  protective 
tariff  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a  gross  oppression  upon  the  home 
consumer.  It  is  only  by  reason  of  the  tariff,  which  excludes  foreign 
competition,  and  by  monopolization  of  the  home  market  by  trusts 
and  combinations,  that  the  domestic  consumers  can  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  high  domestic  prices.  Eepeal  or  radical  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  these  products  would  necessarily  bring  down  the  price  to  a 
reasonable  basis. 

b.  If  such  sales  in  foreign  markets  are  made  by  American  manu- 
facturers at  a  loss  (highly  improbable  as  a  continuous  proceeding), 
then  that  loss  must  be  recouped  by  exactions  in  the  home  market. 
In  either  case,  whether  of  actual  loss  or  very  low  profit,  the  American 
consumer  pays  the  bill.  Apparently  in  explanation  or  justification  of 
these  low  export  prices,  it  is  argued  that  the  goods  are  sold  abroad 
at  cost,  and  sometimes  below  cost,  but  that  the  productive  capacity 
of  American  mills  is  greater  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  home 
demand,  and  that  by  keeping  the  mills  running  continuously  and 
obtaining  a  much  larger  product,  the  cost  of  the  whole  product  is 
greatly  lowered,  economies  being  thus  made  in  labor  and  fuel  and 
incidental  expenses.  It  is  argued  that  so  great  is  the  advantage  from 
keeping  the  mills  running  to  their  full  capacity,  or  as  near  that  as 
practicable,  that  it  pays  to  sell  the  surplus  in  foreign  markets  at 
almost  any  price  that  can  be  obtained.  The  whole  transaction,  it  is 
claimed,  shows  a  profit.  That  is  to  say,  by  exacting  tremendous  prices 
from  the  home  consumer,  the  profit  on  the  much  greater  quantity 
of  the  product  sold  at  home  recoups  the  loss  on  the  foreign  sales, 
and  leaves  a  handsome  profit  for  dividends  upon  hugely  excessive 
capitalization.  If  this  justification  is  satisfactory  to  the  American 
consumer,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  From  the  manufact- 
urers' standpoint  it  may  be  satisfactory,  but  the  domestic  consumer 
obtains  little  or  none  of  the  advantages  alleged  to  result  from  a 
production  greater  than  is  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  home 
market.  As  Mr.  Phillips  pointed  out  in  his  minority  report  as  a 
member  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  the  domestic  high  price  greatly 
restricts  home  consumption,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  surplus 
product.  With  a  fair  home  price  domestic  consumption  would  be 
greatly  increased.  If  by  continuous  production  the  cost  of  producing 
each  unit  is  so  greatly  reduced  that  domestic  prices  could  be  made 
lower  than  would  be  practicable  if  production  was  more  limited,  the 
combinations  within  the  shelter  of  the  tariff  enable  the  producer  to 
reap  the  benefit.  The  consumer  receives  little  or  no  part  of  it, 
because  the  prices  are  not  reduced.  The  arguments  present  no 
justification  for  the  continuance  of  such  an  artificial  condition  of 
affairs  at  the  expense  of  domestic  consumers.  If  the  tariff  duties 
were  removed,  or  greatly  reduced,  the  production  of  iron  and  steel 
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would  be  measured  by  such  a  supply  as  could  be  disposed  of  either 
at  home  or  abroad  at  fair  prices. 

All  the  evidence,  including  that  of  the  most  experienced  American 
manufacturers,  shows  that  in  the  great  branches  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  they  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  without  any  tariff  at  all  have  no  reason  to  fear  foreign  com- 
petition. It  is  not  improbable  that  without  a  tariff  they  would  not 
be  able  to  maintain  prices  that  would  give  returns  adequate  to  pay 
large  dividends  upon  the  tremendous  overcapitalization  which  has 
prevailed  in  these  industries  of  recent  years.  What  importance,  how- 
ever, should  the  general  public  attach  to  that? 

The  Size  of  the  Bill. 

The  total  value  of  manufactured  goods  sold  to  final  consumers 
in  this  country  can  hardly  be  less  than  $6,000,000,000,  and  may  be 
as  high  as  $8,000,000,000.  If,  as  is  reasonable  and  probable,  these 
goods  are  worth  20  per  cent,  more  in  the  home  market  than  they 
would  command  for  export,  or  more  than  they  would  command  in  our 
markets  were  there  no  tariff-protected  trusts  and  monopolies  in  con- 
trol here,  then  we  are  paying  something  more  than  $1,000,000,000 
a  year  for  our  tariff  whistle.  This  is  the  cost  at  wholesale  prices. 
At  retail  prices  the  cost  of  "  protection  "  is  probably  $1,500,000,000 
or  $1,600,000,000.  This  is  about  $90  per  family  for  our  entire  popu- 
lation. This  is  the  cost  to  us  of  a  system  that  greatly  hampers 
and  restricts  our  foreign  trade  directly,  through  the  high  tariff  duties 
on  imported  goods,  and  indirectly,  through  the  handicap^  which  it 
puts  upon  our  manufacturers  and  farmers  when  it  compels  them  to 
pay  more  for  materials,  machinery,  implements  and  supplies  than  is 
paid  by  their  foreign  competitors.  It  is  the  cost  to  us  of  having 
our  manufacturing  industries  conducted  by  huge  monopolies,  heavily 
overcapitalized,  corrupting  politics,  engaging  constantly  in  stock 
jobbing,  and  using  foul  means  to  get  rid  of  small  and  independent 
manufacturers.  Do  we — that  is,  99  out  of  100  of  us  who  do  not 
pocket  tariff  taxes — get  value  received? 

There  is  no  compensating  benefit  to  labor  when  goods  are  sold 
at  higher  prices  in  the  home  market,  for  in  order  to  maintain  these 
higher  prices  production  must  be  restricted.  With  home  prices 
lowered  to  the  level  of  foreign  prices  far  more  goods  would  be  con- 
sumed and  far  more  labor  would  be  employed  in  producing  them. 
This  would  mean  steadier  employment  and  increased  yearly  earnings 
if  not  increased  weekly  wages. 

Evidence  from  Trade  Journals,  Newspapers,  Etc. 

Besides  the  great  amount  of  official  and  unofficial  evidence  as  to 
the  difference  between  export  and  home  prices  of  manufactured 
goods,  trade  journals,  newspapers  and  letters  from  manufacturers  and 
dealers  furnish  no  end  of  facts  as  to  export  prices.  Only  a  few  of 
these  will  be  cited  here: 

INGRATITUDE  OF  TIN  PLATE  TRUST. 

Tlie  Tin  Plate  Trust  has  for  over  two  years  been  selling  plates  to  the  South- 
em  Cotton  Oil  Company  and  other  exporting  manufacturers  of  canned  goods 
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at  about  $1  per  box  below  the  regiilar  prices.  It  offered  to  meet  the  Welsh 
prices  (about  $1.50  per  box  of  100  povmds  below  the  American  price,  the  duty 
being  $1.50  per  box)  on  an  order  for  1,500,000  boxes  from  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  if  the  workingmen  would  accept  a  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  wages. 
The  compromise  was  arranged  and  reduced  wages  were  accepted  until  September, 
1903,  and  extended  to  1904  and  1905.  Tlius  these  workers  are  now  working 
at  reduced  wages  in  order  that  the  manufacturers  may  sell  tin  plate  for  export 
at  two-thirds  of  the  prices  charged  in  the  home  market. 

The  tariff  on  tin  plates  has  cost  this  coimtry  over  $100,000,000  during  the 
last  twelve  years.  As  soon  as  the  manufacturers  coukl  produce  as  cheaply 
as  foreigners  thev  got  together  and  formed  a  trust  and  put  up  the  price  from 
$2.80  per  box  in  1898  to  $4.84  in  1900.     It  is  now  $3.64. 

The  ingratitude  of  the  protected  trusts  and  manufacturers  is  monumental. 
They  accept  charity  from  us  imtil  they  become  strong,  then  they  utilize  to  the 
fullest  the  power  which  the  tariff  gives  them  to  charge  us  exorbitant  prices,  and 
to  our  protests  they  merely  reply:  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

EXPORT   PRICES   OF    FILES. 

In  February,  1904,  the  literary  bureau  of  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Committee  received  a  letter  from  Henry  Rossell  &  Co.,  Limited,  Sheffield,  Eng., 
large  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  files  and  tool  steel.     This  letter  says: 

*'  As  an  illustration  of  the  imfair  manner  in  which  home  buyers  of  files  are 
treated  by  the  I^.ited  States  manufacturers  I  enclose  you  herewith  a  com- 
parison of  the  prices  charged  to  the  buyers  in  the  United  States  with  those 
offered  by  the  same  manufacturers  here." 

Some  of  the  prices  on  the  list  enclosed  follow: 

COMPAKATIVE  PBICES  OF  AMERICAN   FILES  IN  AmEBICA   AND  ENGLAND. 


Pricb  peb  Dozex. 

% 

Abticles. 

England. 

United  States. 

Du^FSBENCE. 

Flat  bastard,    4  inches 

.84 

.50 

1.08 
.38 
.62 

1.30 
.34 
.50 

1.08 
.34 
.50 

1.08 
.34 
.50 

1.08 

.92 
1.07 
1.75 

.92 
1.07 
1.87 
1.20 
1.52 
2.27 

.75 

.87 
1.40 

.95 
1.15 
1.85 

170 

6       "     

114 

10       "     

62 

Hand  bastard    4       "     

142 

"            6       "     

73 

10       "     

44 

Half  round  bastard     4  inches 

253 

6       "     

204 

"                 to       "     

108 

Round  bastard,    4  inches 

121 

6       "     

«'              10       "     

74 
30 

Square  bastard,    4       "     

179 

"               6       "     

130 

♦'              10       "     

71 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  the  American  File  Association,  which  has 
not  revised  its  price  list  to  American  buyers  since  November  1,  1899,  is  charging 
us  for  most  kinds  of  its  small  files  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  charges 
]']nglishmen  for  these  same  files,  and  for  half  round  files  we  must  pay  them 
three  times  the  price  charged  Englishmen. 

On  July  30,  1904,  the  New  York  "  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Com- 
mercial Bulletin  "  contained  the  following : 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  steel  situation  is  an  important 
sale  of  several  thousand  tons  of  steel  plates  for  export,  the  price  of  £5  delivered 
at  Newcastle-on-the-Tyne,  netting  the  mills  about  90  cents  per  net  ton,  f.  o.  b. 
Pittsburg.    It  should  be  remembered  that  sales  are  made  in  the  English  market 
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by  the  gross  ton ;  allowing  $3.50  freight  rates  and  a  slight  allowance  for  insur- 
ance, this  price  would  net  the  mills  $20  gross,  or  $1.80  per  net  ton,  or  90  cents 
per  100,  against  $1.60  per  100  for  domestic  business." 

A  Policy  that  Handicaps  Americans  and  Favors  Foreigners. 

Irrespective  of  the  gross  injustice  of  which  manufacturers  are  guilty 
when  they  utilize  their  protection  to  compel  home  consumers  to  pay 
more  than  a  fair  price  for  goods  and  more  than  foreigners  are  regu- 
larly paying,  there  are  other  important  reasons  why  this  practice 
should  be  discouraged  rather  than  encouraged  by  tariff  legislation. 
These  reasons  hold  good  even  if  the  generally  accepted  theories  of 
protection  are  true. 

It  is  a  bad  economic  policy  for  a  nation  so  to  legislate  that  its  own 
manufacturers  and  workers  must  pay  more  for  materials  and  goods 
than  is  paid  by  foreigners  for  these  same  materials  and  goods. 

1.  Such  a  policy  handicaps  home  manufacturers  of  finished  goods 
and  gives  their  foreign  competitors  a  great  advantage,  not  only  in 
foreign  markets,  but  often  in  home  markets,  even  when  tariff  duties 
are  fairly  high  on  such  commodities. 

2.  Instead  of  encouraging  and  building  up  home  industries,  such  a 
policy  discourages  and  drags  them  down  by  enabling  finished  goods 
to  be  manufactured  more  cheaply  abroad.  Foreign  manufacturers 
can  produce  more  cheaply  because  they  can  obtain  many  of  the  raw 
materials  from  our  protected  manufacturers  cheaper  than  their 
American  competitors  can  obtain  them.  Hence  foreign  manu- 
facturers can  often,  because  of  our  tariff  laws,  undersell  American 
manufacturers  of  finished  goods  in  foreign  and,  sometimes,  in  our 
domestic  markets. 

3.  Such  a  policy  leads  to  retaliatory  tariffs  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries,  which  wish  to  save  their  industries  from  some  of  the  evils 
of  what  is  called  the  "dumping  "  process. 

An  impressive  illustration  of  the  effect  of  such  a  policy  in  inducing 
retaliation  is  found  in  the  recent  action  of  Canada  in  establishing  a 
countervailing  duty  against  "  dumped "  exports  from  the  United 
States.  These  duties  were  first  imposed  in  June,  1904,  and  in  his 
budget  speech  of  June  9  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance  said  that 
the  government  proposed  to  levy  these  extra  duties  because  of  the 
great  and  rapidly  increasing  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  made 
in  the  United  States  and  sold  in  Canada  in  competition  with  domestic 
products,  at  prices  far  below  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
for  similar  commodities.  The  Canadian  customs  officials,  on  the 
entry  of  foreign  merchandise,  now  make  an  inquiry  into  the  price  of 
such  merchandise  in  the  country  of  export,  and  if  such  price  is  found 
to  exceed  the  invoice  price,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the  whole 
difference  is  assessed.  In  this  manner  that  government  hopes  to 
protect  its  domestic  manufacturers  against  what  is  virtually  an 
"  export  bounty "  resulting  from  the  high  tariff  in  the  exporting 
country. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  new  tariff  established  in  Mexico 
on  April  1,  1904,  which,  it  appears,  is  intended  to  keep  out  Americai 
manufactured  goods  sold  in  Mexico  at  lower  prices  than  in  the  Unitec 
States. 
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Another  illustration  is  the  protectionist  agitation  in  Great  Britain, 
which  is  largely  based  on  a  demand  for  retaliation  against  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 

4.  Such  a  policy  tends  strongly  to  induce  manufacturers  who  might 
otherwise  do  an  extensive  export  business  to  establish  branch  factories 
in  foreign  countries,  where  they  can  manufacture  more  -cheaply; 
where  they  can,  in  fact,  get  more  benefits  from  "  protection  "  than 
they  get  at  home. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  done  by  this  absurd  and  foolish  policy  in 
driving  industries  out  of  this  country  is  only  just  beginning  to  be 
recognised  by  the  protectionists.  Attention  was  called  to  it  officially 
in  the  special  article  on  iron  and  steel  in  the  August,  1900,  Keport 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Commerce  and  Finance,  extracts  from 
which  are  printed  on  pages  4-5,  supra. 

High    Republican   Authority   for   Asserting  that   Our  Tariff    System 

is  Causing   an  Exodus   of  American  flanufacturers 

to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an  article  in  the  January, 
1904,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  entitled  "  The  Tariff  and  the  Export  Trade  of  the  United 
States,"  by  a  leading  Eepublican,  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of 
the  Census.  In  this  article,  after  showing  the  heavy  burden  of  tariff 
duties  upon  wool  and  other  raw  materials,  and  after  asserting  that 
American  manufacturers  are  not  greatly  handicapped  by  the  higher 
wages  here  because,  man  for  man,  the  average  American  workman 
can  accomplish  more  work,  in  a  given  time,  and  do  better  work,  than 
the  average  workingman  of  any  other  country,  and  can  thus  offset, 
in  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  difference  in  day  wages  between 
our  own  and  all  European  countries,  Mr.  North  says: 

"  It  remains  the  fact  that  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  our  great 
manufacturing  corporations  are  constructing  vast  plants  abroad  to  supply 
their  foreign  customers;  and,  of  course,  they  would  not  do  this  unless  experience 
proved  there  was  an  advantage  in  it.  I  have  before  me  a  long  list  of  these 
establishments.  It  indicates  that  more  than  $40,000,000  of  American  money 
is  now  invested  in  European  plants  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  various 
American  specialties,  including  all  descriptions  of  electric  apparatus,  sewing 
machines,  belting  radiators,  shoe  machinery,  coal-conveying  apparatus,  steel 
chains,  machine  tools,  hoisting  machinery,  boilers,  pumps,  blowing  engines, 
mining  machinery,  printing  machinery,  elevators,  match-making  machinery, 
pneumatic  tools  and  photographic  apparatus. 

"  The  Western  Electric  Company,  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  interested  in  extensive 
factories  in  London,  Paris,  Antwerp  and  Berlin,  not  all  of  them  carried  under 
the  name  of  that  company,  but  all  of  them  established  and  controlled  by  its 
capital.  The  General  Electric  Company  has  three  or  four  such  establishments, 
and  has  recently  constructed  a  huge  new  factory  in  Rugby,  England.  The 
Westinghouse  Company  has  just  finished,  at  Trafford  Park,  in  England,  one 
of  the  largest  electric  factories  in  Europe,  employing  two  or  three  thousand 
men,  and  it  has  other  factories  in  Havre,  France,  and  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  has  three  large  plants  in  Europe,  under 
its  direct  control.  The  Chicago  American  Tool  Company  is  building  a  plant 
at  Frazerburg,  near  Aberdeen.  The  Howe  printing  presses  are  made  in  London, 
as  is  also  the  American  linotype  machinery.  The  Draper  Company  has  recently 
completed  its  new  factory  in  Lancashire,  to  supply  the  greatest  cotton  manu- 
facturing district  of  the  world  with  American  fast-running  Northrup  looms. 
This  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely,  and  a  fine  field  for  investigation  opened 
for  the  fxill  measurement  of  this  remarkable  transplantation. 
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"  Much  has  been  written  about  the  invasion  of  foreign  manufacturing  capital 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  construction  of  factories  to  supply  the  American 
market  in  competition  with  American  manufacturers.  A  great  deal  of  such 
capital  has  found  investment  here,  particularly  in  the  textiles;  but  the  sum 
total  of  this  American  investment  of  foreign  manufacturing  capital  is  a  baga- 
telle in  compa/rison  with  the  American  manufacturing  capital  which  has  found 
investment  in  European  countries  ivithin  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  manufacturing  what  is  kno^vn  as  American  goods  on  foreign  soil. 
The  irruption  of  American  wares,  of  which  the  foreign  manufacturers  have 
complained  so  loudly  of  late,  is  an  interesting  and  significant  phenomenon  in 
connection  with  the  question  under  discussion.  Far  more  significant,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  this  construction  of  American  factories  on  foreign  soil  to  construct 
American  machinery  and  appliances  by  American  methods,  in  direct  competition 
with  the  strongest  foreign  establishments  and  in  bold  and  avowed  determination 
to  control  the  markets  of  the  world. 

"  Can  it  be  fairly  argued  that  the  protective  tariff  is  driving  these  American 
manufacturers  abroad  in  order  to  obtain  advantages  for  competition  in  the 
world's  market  of  which  that  tariff  deprives  them  at  home? 

"  I  will  conclude,  therefore,  by  brief  allusion  to  an  aspect  of  the  subject 
suggested  by  the  remarkable  invasion  of  American  manufacturing  capital  and 
enterprise  into  the  European  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  a  hand-to-hand 
competition  on  their  own  soil.  It  will  necessarily  result — it  has  already 
resulted — in  a  large  diminution  of  our  export  trade  in  American  manufactures. 

"  Instead  of  making  in  America  electrical  apparatus,  cotton  looms,  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  to  ship  abroad  for  sale,  our  manufacturers  will 
increasingly  produce  these  wares  abroad  for  tlieir  foreign  trade,  and  the  statis- 
tics of  our  exports  will  be  correspondingly  reduced.  They  are  already  so 
reduced  in  value  and  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  It  may 
easily  come  out,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  the  voliune  of  our  foreign  trade 
in  manufactures,  instead  of  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  it  has  been  doing, 
will  gradually  become  stationary,  and  even  show  a  decline." 

The  following,  from  the  "  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 
Bulletin  "  of  New  York,  March  28,  1904,  bears  out  the  remarkable 
statement  of  Mr.  North : 

"LAKGE    SINGER    PLANT    TO    BE    BUILT  IN    CANADA. 

"The  Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  local  offices 
Singer  Building,  Broadway  and  Liberty  street,  is  to  build  another  extensive 
plant  outside  of  the  United  States,  a  site  having  been  secured  at  St,  John,  N.  B. 
The  Singer  people  have  large  plants  operating  at  Kilbowie,  Scotland;  near 
Trieste,  Austria,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow,  Russia.  A  big  factory  is  also 
under  construction  about  half  way  between  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  Germany. 

"  Mexican  advices  state  that  the  Mexican  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  S.  A., 
has  been  organized  in  Llexico  City  to  operate  under  the  concessions  granted 
by  the  Mexican  Government  to  Isaac  M.  Hutchinson,  who  represents  the  inter- 
ests in  the  Southern  republic  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  the  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Company,  A.  L.  Ide  &  Sons,  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, etc.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  $1,000,000  gold.  Construction  work 
has* already  been  begun  and  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  initial  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  additional 
machinery  can  be  installed." 

In  this  line  are  the  following  extracts  from  an  editorial  in  the 
"  Iron  Age  "  of  March  31,  1904: 

"  The  advance  in  Mexican  tariff  rates,  which  goes  into  effect  this  week,  is 
likely  to  cause  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  to  establish  branch  fac- 
tories there.     *     *     * 

"  The  Mexican  situation  almost  parallels  that  of  Canada,  the  difference 
being  that  the  latter  country  not  only  maintains  high  duties  on  most  manu- 
factured products,  but  also  discriminates  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  Numerous 
American  manufacturers  have  established  branch  factories  in  Canada,  and  the 
movement  has  by  no  means  ended,  rather  important  developments  of  this  char- 
acter having  been  very  recently  announced.     It  may  be  assumed  that  in  both 
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of  these  border  countries  American  capital  will  continue  to  be  invested  as  long 
as  the  Government  is  stable  and  the  investment  appears  reasonably  safe." 

Influence  of  Draw- Back  Duties  and  Export  Bounties  on  Export  Prices. 

In  Germany  and  some  other  European  countries  which,  have 
adopted  high  protective  tariffs,  export  bounties  have  had  an 
important  influence  upon  the  sales  of  goods  in  foreign  markets  at 
prices  much  lower  than  the  domestic  price. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  there  are  no  direct  export  bounties. 
But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  the  case  of  a  powerful  com- 
bination, controlling  much  the  larger  part  of  domestic  productioff 
in  a  line  of  manufacture,  our  extremely  high  tariff  acts  .sub- 
stantially as  an  export  bounty.  When,  for  example,  the  steel  corpo- 
rations sell  steel  bars  and  billets  and  other  forms  of  partially 
manufactured  steel  in  Great  Britain,  at  prices  from  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  same  manufacturers  exact  at  home,  the  excessive 
domestic  price,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  tariff  they  are  enabled  to 
charge,  differs  very  little  in  result  from  a  direct  export  bounty  paid 
by  the  government  out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxation. 

In  nearly  all  commercial  countries  draw-back  duties  are  allowed  on 
exported  goods  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  from  imported 
materials  on  which  duties  have  been  paid  at  the  time  of  importation. 
These  draw-backs  do  undoubtedly  explain  much  of  the  difference 
between  the  export  and  domestic  prices  on  a  few  articles,  such  as 
tin  cans  manufactured  from  imported  tin;  molasses,  syrup,  refined 
sugar  and  confectionery  manufactured  from  imported  raw  sugar; 
leather  made  from  imported  hides,  and  bags  made  from  imported 
burlaps,  etc.  But  the  great  bulk  of  our  manufactured  articles, 
exported  and  sold  in  foreign  markets  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  con- 
tain no  imported  raw  materials  whatever.  This  is  conclusively  shown 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  total  amount  of  draw-backs  paid  by 
the  United  States  in  1903  was  only  $5,058,863,  of  which  nearly 
$3,000,000  was  paid  on  tin  cans  alone,  and  of  which  fully  three- 
fourths  was  paid  on  the  articles  above  enumerated.  For  example: 
the  great  exportations  of  iron  and  steel,  which  afford  the  most 
flagrant  instances  of  low  export  and  excessive  domestic  prices,  con- 
tain no  imported  materials  and  are  not  affected  by  draw-back 
allowances. 

III. 

Very  Difficult  to  Obtain    Export  Prices. 

Having  produced  much  evidence,  official  and  unofficial,  as  to  the 
difference  between  export  and  home  prices  and  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  practice  of  selling  cheaper  for  export,  some  tables  of  prices  will 
be  given.  Although  these  tables  state  the  export  and  home  prices 
of  more  articles  and  classes  of  articles  than  were  ever  before  stated 
in  similar  tables,  yet  it  is  certain  that  this  list  does  not  mention  one- 
fifth  of  the  articles  thus  sold  cheaper  for  export  than  to  _^  home 
consumers. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  both  export  and  home  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  them  is  very  great.     Both  the  trusts,  which 
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manufacture  the  most  of  the  goods  exported,  and  the  independent 
manufacturers,  who  sell  many  goods  abroad,  usually  have  "  export " 
price  lists  and  often  "  export  "  catalogues  which  differ  radically  from 
those  used  in  the  domestic  market.  These  export  lists  and  catalogues 
circulate  only  in  certain  foreign  countries,  and  are  so  closely  guarded 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  but  an  export  merchant  to  obtain 
them  in  this  country.  Some  of  them  cannot  be  obtained  even  by 
old  and  well-known  export  agents. 

There  are  nearly  300  export  commission  houses  in  New  York  City. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  these  publish  weekly  or  monthly  export  trade 
journals.  These  are  a  mixture  of  catalogues  and  price  lists  and 
circulate  only  in  foreign  countries.  They  do  not  usually  quote  the 
lowest  prices  for  export.  Some  of  them,  and  notably  the  "  Exporters' 
and  Importers'  Journal,"  refer  to  a  special  discount  sheet,  which 
prints  the  lowest  export  prices.  The  Democratic  Congressional  Com- 
mittee in  1902  obtained  this  sheet  only  after  offering  a  reward  of 
$100  for  it.  It  came  from  a  merchant  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
Democratic  campaign  book  of  1902  contained  a  considerable  list  of 
articles  sold  cheaper  abroad  than  at  home.  Had  the  discount  sheet 
been  obtained  a  month  sooner,  so  that  more  time  would  have  been 
left  in  which  to  obtain  home  prices,  a  very  much  longer  list  could 
have  been  printed. 

While  the  Tariff  Committee  has  been  unable  to  obtain  this  special 
discount  sheet  for  any  month  in  1904,  it  has  been  able  to  obtain  copies 
of  several  recent  export  journals,  notably  (1)  "  The  Exporters'  and 
Importers'  Journal "  of  June  18,  1904,  published  by  Henry  "W.  Pea- 
body,  No.  17  State  street.  New  York  City;  (2)  "The  American 
Export  Monthly  "  of  June  18,  1904,  published  by  Arkell  &  Douglas, 
Nos.  5  to  11  Broadway,  New  York  City;  (3)  "The  Export  World 
and  Herald  "  of  July  5,  1904,  published  by  the  American  Trading 
Co.,  Broad  Exchange  Building,  New  York  City;  (4)  "El  Mun^o  y 
Heraldo  de  la  Exportacion  "  of  June  21,  1904,  also  published  by  the 
American  Trading  Co. 

While  many  of  the  prices  quoted  from  the  journals  are  not  the 
lowest  export  prices,  yet  they  are  often  far  below  the  home  prices  on 
the  articles  mentioned. 

To  supplement  and  corroborate  the  information  derived  from  these 
export  journals,  the  Tariff  Committee  employed  a  man  who  has  for 
twenty  years  been  a  buyer  of  goods  for  export. 

Being  personally  acquainted  with  the  selling  agents  of  many  of 
these  exporting  manufacturers,  this  man  could  and  did  obtain  the 
export  catalogues  and  price  lists  of  most  of  the  manufacturers  here 
quoted.  Many  of  these  price  lists  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  Committee.  In  most  cases  the  manufacturers  themselves,  or 
their  agents,  have  marked  their  discounts  for  export  on  the  margins  of 
their  catalogues  or  lists.  Sometimes  they  have  also  indicated  their 
home  discounts  in  the  same  way.  In  other  cases  the  expert  who 
obtained  these  prices  wrote  them  on  the  margins  of  the  lists  as  they 
were  given  to  him.  All  of  these  prices  were  obtained  in  June,  July 
and  August,  1904. 
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From  the  information  thus  obtained  the  following  comparative  lists 
of  prices  have  been  prepared.  They  are  not  usually  bottom  prices, 
because  they  were  not  given  to  a  man  who  had  actual  orders  for  goods 
in  hand.  Besides,  all  exporting  manufacturers  allow  a  commission 
to  the  buyers  of  goods  for  export.  This  commission  is  seldom  or 
never  less  than  1  per  cent,  and  is  sometimes  as  high  as  5  per  cent. 

The  home  prices  are  believed  to  be  the  lowest  for  quantities  of  goods 
similar  to  those  on  which  export  prices  are  quoted.  They  were 
obtained  from  manufacturers,  from  domestic  price  lists,  from  market 
quotations  and  from  merchants  who  are  buyers  for  domestic 
consumption. 

[In  order  to  save  space  the  names  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  following  tables  have  been  omitted.] 

PART  I. 

Showing  Differences  in  Discounts  between  Export  and 
Home  Prices. 


Ahticlbb— Description. 


Adzes,  axes,  hatchets 

Axes 

Baking  powder,  Horsford's.  . . . 

"      Royal 

Bench  hooka 

Braces,  carpenters' 

Bolts,  carriage 

"     machine 

"     tire 

Brushes,  painters' 

"        horse,  scrub  and  stove 

Cake  boxes,  wedding 

Carriage  material 

Churns,  thermometer 

"        cylinder 

Copying  pads 

Cora  shellers,  western 

"        Eagle. 

"    planters,  Boston 

Crowbars,  steel 

Crucibles 

Cultivators,  harrow 

"  Knox 

"  Univ.  hand 

Cutlery,  knives  and  forks 

Drills- 
Drill  braces 

Auger  bit  stocks 

14-in.  rachet  drills 

Breast  drills,  Nos.  10,  11 

[tj^    Drilling  machines,  No.  3 

Br!   Steel  bar  drills 

■      Twist  drills 


Export 

Discount  from 

List. 


1^ 


70, 


% 

10 

10 

10  &  2 
10 

35«fc    5 

10  &  5 
80 

80  &   5 

80,  10  &    5 

60 

15 

35 

10  &    5 

40«&  5 
50 
35 

40  &    5 

40«&10 
35 
10 
40 

40&  5 
50 
40 

25&2i^ 

25,  10  &  5 
50 
35 
35 
35 
10 

10,  10  &   2 


HOMIC 

Discount  from 
List. 


net 

net 

net 

net 

15«felO 

net 

75 

75 

80 

50 

net 

25 

net 

80 

30  &    5 

25 

35 

35 

25 

net 

20 

30 

40 

30 

15 

25  &  10 
40 
35 

15&10 

25 

net 

70&10 


Per 

Cbnt. 

DlFFBR- 

ENCB. 


11 
11 

13 

11 

7 

17 
25 
31 
12 
25 
18 
16 
17 
23 
23 
16 
14 
20 
17 
11 
33 
23 
20 
17 
33^i^ 

17 
20 
15 
33 
15 
11 
12 


24 


Articles— Descbiption. 


Drills— Continued. 

Bit  stock  drills 

Rachet  drills 

Drilling  machines  and  drill  vise 

Engines,   hoisting    and    miscellaneous 

mining  and  logging  machinery 

Envelopes,  mailing,  manila 

Erasers,  rubber 

Eyelets,  brass 

Eyelet  punches 

Fan  Mills,  Grants 

' '         Boston 

Feather  dusters 

Fountain  pens 

Garden  reels 

Gas  machines 

Glue  in  glass  bottles 

Grain  mills,  horse 

Harness 

Hammers,  tack 

"         blacksmiths 

Hoes,  horse,  Knox 

Jackscrews 

Labels,  all  descriptions 

Lamps,  kerosene,  latest  pattern 

Leggins,  canvas  and  leather 

Lea3ier  belting,  1st  quality 

"  2d       "      

3d       "      

Links 

Lubricants — 

Oil,  cylinder 

Graphite,  machine 

Metal  polish 

Mitre  boxes 

Mucilage  in  tubes 

Oars  and  sculls 

Oilers  and  clamps 

Paper  napkins 

"      fasteners 

"      targets 

"      crepe 

Paints,  etc.,  coach  and  car 

ready  mixed. 

lead  and  zinc 

varnish 

Paint,  dry 

Plows,  Eagle,  1  and  3  horse 

side  hill 

sod  and  road 

M.  E.  chilled 

contractors'  gi'ading 

swivel  road 

steel  beam  and  other  patterns 

Pipe  cutters.. 

3-wheel 

1-wheel 


Export 

Discount  from 

List. 


75,  10  &    2 

50.  10  «&    2 

25,  10,  10  &    2 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

45 

40 

70 

40&23^ 

40 

40 

85 

40 

15  &   5 

40, 10,10, 10  &  10 

10 

40  &    5 

60&10 

85 

50«fe20 

15  &   5 

70«&    5 

70,  10  «&    5 

80 

80 

25  &   6 

20  &   5 

lO&lO 

10,10,10, 10  &  10 

35 

5&2 

70 

35 

85 

35 

35 

40  &   5 

45  & 

40  & 

25,    5& 

45  to  59  & 

50  & 

40  &  10 

50 

40 

83 

40 

10 

75,  10  &    5 

80,  10  &  10 

60 


Home 

Discount  from 

List. 


% 
70&10 
40&10 
25  &  10 

10  to  20 

25 

25 

25 

25 

30«&   5 

80 

50 

net 

33 

net 

25 

38 

net 

40  to  40  &  10 

net 

33 

50,  10  &  10 

25 

40  &  10  to  50 

net 

60 

60&10 

60.  10  &  10 

75»&    5 

net 

net 

net 

10  to  10  &  10 

25 

net 

60&10 

25 

25 

25 

25 

40 

45 

40 

25  &   5 

30  to  40 

40 

37 

40 

30 

25 

80 

net 

65  &  10,  10 

75«&10 

50 


25 


Articles— DEBCBirTiON. 


Pumps,  cistern  and  pitcher. , . 

force  and  various 

elevator  arms 

seaman  pump , 

sprocket  wheels 

jaw  clutch  couplings 

mall,  iron  buckets 

acme  steel  biickets , 

iron  pulleys 

Planes,  wood,  Bailey's 

iron,  Bailey's 

Rowlocks 

Rules,  boxwood 

ivory 

plumbs  and  levels 

plumbs  and  levels,  duplex. . 

try  and  mitre  squares 

gauges 

Saws — 

Hacksaw  blades,  10-in 

Hacksaw  frames.  No.  17.  . . 

Butcher  saw  blades.  No.  18. 

Butcher  saw  frames.  No.  18 

Saw  blades,  Nos.  1  and  2. . . 

Saw  blades,  concave,  No.  3. 

Hacksaw  frame,  No.  21 

Butcher  saws 

Kitchen  and  coping  saws 

Hand  rip  and  pruning 

Bucksaws 

Saddles,  all  descriptions 

Safes,  office 

Sail  cloth,  cotton  duck 

Sealing  wax 

Seals,  notarial  and  initial 

Scales,  all  patterns 

Screws,  coach 

Shovels  and  spades 

•'      spades  ai  d  scoops 

Sharpening  stonts — 

Scythe  stones 

Axe  stones 

Washita  oil  stones 

Ark.  oil  stones 

Queer  Creek  oil  stones 

Sandstones 

Razor  hones 

Sledges,  steel 

Sozodont 

Spirit  levels,  26  to  30  inch 

Shipping  tags 

Spurs,  all  patterns 

Stirrups,  all  patterns. 

Stoves,  Nos.  8,  9,  09 

Stove  polish 

Screwdrivers 

Spring  cutters 


Export 

Horn: 

Pkr 

Cknt. 

DlPFKH- 
KNCK. 

Discount  from 
List. 

DiaconNT  pkom 
List. 

% 

1^ 

70 

60 

14 

50  to  60 

40  to  50 

20  10  25 

65 

55 

28 

25 

15 

13 

50&10 

40&10 

20 

50 

40 

20 

60 

50 

25 

40&10 

30&10 

16 

50 

40 

20 

25, 10, 10. 10, 10 

25&10 

87 

25, 10, 10, 10, 10 

25  &  10 

87 

75 

70&10 

8 

55, 10, 10, 10, 10 

60  to  60  «fe  10 

25  to  40 

35. 10, 10, 10, 10 

35  to  35, 10, 10 

25  to  50 

80, 10, 10, 10, 10 

30«&10 

30 

20, 10, 10.  10, 10 

20&10 

87 

40,10,10,10,10 

40«&10 

35 

20, 10, 10, 10, 10 

20«&10 

87 

30&10 

25 

20 

35 

25 

15 

80&10 

25 

20 

35 

25 

15 

50,  10. 10,    2 

50&10 

18 

30  &   2 

25 

8 

50,  10  «&   2 

35,    5&10 

14 

60  &    2 

50 

25 

50,  10, 10,    2 

50 

25 

25,  12K  &  10 

35 

27 

50 

40 

20 

15  &    5 

net 

31 

10  &    5 

net 

17 

27,    2&  2 

10  to  15  &   2 

18  to  25 

35 

25 

16 

85 

25 

16 

40,  10  «&    5 

40 

17 

80&20 

80 

25 

10 

net 

11 

60.&75 

40 

8S 

50 

88  to  40 

20  to  82 

50,10 

40 

83 

50,  10 

83 

45 

50  to  50,  10 

38 

32  to  45 

50&10to50&20 

40 

33  to  50 

50&10to50«fe20 

40 

83  to  50 

50  &  83.3 

50 

50 

10 

net 

11 

20  &    5 

5 

25 

50 

85<fcl0 

30 

35 

25 

16 

15  (felO 

net 

31 

15&10 

net 

81 

30,  10  &    5 

20 

83 

40 

20 

83 

70,  10, 10, 10, 10 

70  to  70  «&  10 

85  to  50 

90&40 

90 

66 

26 


Articles— Dbscription. 


Talking  machines 

Tape,  cloth 

Tapers,  wax 

Taps,  machine,  hand 

"     machine  screw 

"     pipe  taps  and  reamers 
Thermometers,  common. . . . 

"  medium 

Tooth  powder  and  paste 

Tube  scrapers 

Trucks,  store 

"       platform 

"       railroad 

Vises 

Watches,  gold  and  silver. . . 

Wheeljacks 

Wrenches,  screw 

"  ratchet 

"  tap 

S 

"          vulcan  pipe  . . . . 
"  alligator 


Export 
Discount  from 

Ll3T. 


60 


50 

35 

35 

70  &    5 

80  &    5 

80,  10  &  20 

85,  10  &    5 

50&10 

20  &    5 

70 

50 

40 

30 

10,  10  «fc    5 

20 

45 

60&10 

60 

50 

15 

50 

60&10 

75,  10  &   2 


Home 

Discount  prom 

List. 


net 

,     25 

25 

70 

80 

80«fcl0 

85 

50 

5 

60 

40«&   5 

30 

20 

60«fcl0 

net 

80«&10 

60 

50 

40&10 

net 

40 

60 

70  and  10 


Per 

Cent. 
Differ- 
ence. 


llO 
16 
16 
11 
11 
25 
15 
12 
25 
33 
15 
17 
15 
20 
20 
15 
11 
25 
8 
15 
20 
10 
22 


PAET  II. 

Showing  Difpeeences  between  Export  and  Home    Prices  of 
Ceetain  Specified  Articles. 


Articles  and  Description. 


Adzes,  carpenters',  sq.  h.,  4-inch per  doz. 

"    ship  carpenters' 

'■    coopers' 

Axes  and  hatchets — 

Yankee,  unhdld,  5  to  7  lbs 

' '        handled,  up  to  7  lbs 

Turpentine  han.,  43^  to  53^  lbs 

Miners'  han 

Hatches,  hunters'.  No.  3 

Carpenters',  4-inch 

Coopers' 

Lathing,  No.  3 

Baking  Powder,  Horsford's,  1-lb.  cans,  per  case 

"  "  Royal,"  4-oz.      "     per  doz, 

6-oz.      "      

8-oz.      "      

Bit  Stocks  (augur) 

Braces,  drill 

"       carpenters',  14-inch 

Brooms,  No.  6 

Brushes,  painters'  A  quality  No.  2-0 

B        "  "       


Export 

Home       ] 

Price. 

Price. 

$9.90 

$11.00 

10.80 

12.00 

11.70 

13.00 

6.75 

7.50 

6.30 

7.00 

8.33 

9.25 

5.62 

6.25 

4.95 

5.50 

5.85 

6.50 

5.85 

6.50 

4.50^ 

,       5.00 
^     4.15 
^     1.30 

3.661 

1.17 

1.62 

1.80 

2.16 

2.40 

12.00 

14.40 

23.09 

24.30 

11.42 

13.37 

2.10 

2.60 

3.20 

4.00 

6.30 

7.88 

8.00 

10.00 

Differ- 
ence. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

1 

1 

1 

20 

17 

17 

25 

25 

25 

25 


27 


Articles  and  Descbiftions. 


EXPOBT 

Price. 


Brushes,  dusting,  A.H per  doz. 

"       window,  X6 

"       moulders','  No.  45, 

"       carpet.  No.  27 

"       horse,  No.  48,  army  pattern 

"       mane.  No.  926,  Hindoo 

"       scrubbing.  No.  76,  double 

"       stove.  No.  100,  handled  curved 

"       shoe.  No.  76,  handled 

"       hair,  No.,409 per  gross 

Bush  hooks.  No.  3 each 

Canned  goods,  best  Balto.  beans.  No.  2}4 per  doz. 

"  "     peaches " 

"  "     peas " 

"  "     com,  G.  R " 

"  "     lobsters,  flat " 

"  "      3-lb.  apples " 

"      3-lb.  tomatoes " 

Cartridges,  U.  M.  C.  Co. ,  army,  rev per  M. 

"  rim  fire,  22  short " 

"  Primers  Berdan's " 

"  caps,  B.  L.  Sturtevant " 

"  shells,   lo'ded  black  powder,   200, 

New  Club " 

"           wads,  gun  black  edge,  4-gauge,  reg- 
ular       " 

Chairs,  maple,  cane  seat  No.  2584 per  doz. 

"     golden  maple  rocker,  cane  seat,  No.  2586  "     " 
"  "  "       arm,       "      "      "    2585  "     " 

"     wood  seat.  No.  4025 "     " 

"      "       "    4026 "    " 

"      "       "    4027 "    " 

"      "      rocker.  No  4001 "     " 

"     cane     "      settees,    "  2583 "     " 

"     counter  stools.  No.  1006 "     " 

"     revolving  stool,  cane  seat.  No.  153 "    " 

Churns,   cylinder.  No.  4 each 

Clocks,  8  day  Akron  or  Aldrich each 

strike " 

Waverly,  mantel " 

Chopin,         "     " 

Natal,  strike, " 

Trinidad   " " 

drop  octagon  B.  time " 

octagon,  rosewood,  6  inch " 

Condensed  Milk,  Eagle  Brand 

Copying  Pads  No.  1,  letter : . .  .per  doz. 

Corn  Shellers,  Prairie  each 

"    Planters,  Boston " 

Crowbars,  steel per  lb. 

Crucibles,  4  gallon,  No.  90 

6      "      3  quarts,  No.  150 

"        Style  B  Brazing 

Cultivators,  Matthews,  hand each 

Curry  Combs,  8  bars,  open  back,  Jap'd per  doz. 

Cutlery,  table  knives  and  3  prong  forks,  bone  handles, 

No.  632 per  gross  pairs 

Cutlery,  table  knives  and  3  prong  forks,  bone  handles. 
No.  1735 per  gross  pairs 


Home 
Price. 


$3.93 

10.00 

4.88 

10.00 

8.61 

3.82 

1.36 

3.40 

8.50 

44.62 

6.30 

.85 

1.60 

.85 

1.30 

3.50 

.80 

.75 

7.83 

1.80 

.81 

.81 

12.25 

1.44 

13.00 

19.00 

26.00 

4.25 

4.75 

4.75 

14.50 

51.00 

16.00 

22.75 

2.00 

1.50 

.62 

17.50 

5.67 

1.85 

2.02 

2.10 

1.65 

5.50 

.88 

8.50 

13.00 

.054 

4.86 

8.10 

6.75 

4.20 

.97 

10.97 

15.14 


12.50 
6  10 

12.50 
4.25 
4.50 
1.60 
4.00 

10.00 

52.50 
7.00 
1.05 
1.75 
1.05 
1.50 
4.00 
1.00 
.85 
8.70 
3.37 
1.44 
1.52 

15.96 

1.60 

17.50 

23.50 

35.00 

5.75 

6.50 

6.50 

19.50 

69.00 

21.50 

30.50 

2.47 

2.00 

.80 

25.50 

8.50 

2.60 

2.85 

2.90 

1.65 

6.25 

1.01 

4.20 

15.00 

.06 

6.48 

10.80 

9.00 

4.90 

1.20 

12.75 

17.63 


DlFTER- 

ENOE. 

~T~ 

35 
25 

25 
25 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
11 
23 
9 
23 
15 
14 
25 
12 
11 
33 
78 
88 

30 

11 
35 
35 
35 
85 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
23 
33 
31 
50 
50 
40 
40 
40 
40 
15 
16 
20 
15 
11 
34 
34 
34 
17 
31 

16 

16 


I 


Abticles  and  Description. 


Cutlery,  table  knives  and  3  prong  forks,  bone  handles 

No.  4520 per  gross  pairs 

Cutlery,  triple  plated  table  knives  No.  170 per  doz 

"       "    170C..      " 

"     forks,    *'    170....      " 

"    170C..      " 

"        bread  knives.  No.  900 

"        carving    "     (stag  handle) per  set 

"        butcher     "    (beech  handles,  12  inch)  per  doz. 

Dried  apples,  selected  quality  packed, per  lb. 

Drilling  machines,  No.  3 each 

Drills,  breast,  Nos.  10-11 per  doz. 

"       ratchet  14-inch each 

Envelopes,  manila  mailing  6x9 per  box 

Erasers,  rubber,  Nos.  880  to  887 per  lb. 

"  "      Typewriter,  40  to  lb per  gross 

"      Disc " 

Eyelet  Punches,  No.  4,  combined per  doz. 

Eyelets,  brass,  No.  2 per  M. 

Fan  mills,  Grant's,  No.  2 each 

Feather  dusters,  Bell,  No.  8,  turkey  feather.. per  doz. 
"      No.  10,     "  "     ..     " 

"      No.  11,     "  "     ..      " 

Feed  bags,  leather  bottom  ventilated " 

Flavoring  extracts,  vanilla,  i  pint " 

"  "  "        pints " 

"  "       lemon,  pints " 

"  "     Ipints " 

Florida  vrater  (in  1  doz.  boxes) " 

Fountain  pens,  No.  12,  plain each 

"      No.  14,     "     " 

"  "      No.  14,  gold  mounted " 

"      No.  224   "        "  andchased.    " 

Garden  reels " 

Gas  machines,  acetyline,  10  lights " 

20      " " 

"  "  "         35      "     " 

"  "         50      ♦'     " 

Gasoline  86  deg per  gal. 

Glucose,  45  deg.  gravity per  100  lbs. 

Glue,  in  glass  bottles per  doz. 

"    art  paste.  No.  2 " 

Glycerine,  chemically  pure  in  2  oz.  bottles,  .per  gross 

Grain  Mills,  horse each 

Hammers,  blacksmiths per  lb. 

Harness — 
One-horse,  breast  collar,  nickel.  No.  2000. . .  .per  set 

No.  2001....      " 

"  hame  collar.  No.  2012 " 

"  russet,  buggy,  hame.  No.  2012...      " 

Coupe  harness,  nickel  or  brass.  No.  2029 " 

Cart  or  dray,  best  quality.  No.  2085 

Riding  bridles  (without  bits),  cov.  buckles,  .per  doz. 
Military  bridles,  yellow  front,  brass  trim. . .      " 
Collars,  horse  or  mule,  hogskin,  two  buckles.  No. 

2481 per  doz. 

Hames,  with  tugs,  nickeled,  1-inch " 

Halters,  black  or  russet  leather,  13>^-inch. . .      " 
Bitts,  Dexter  snaffle,  No.  2761 " 


Export 

nOME 

DrFFER- 

Pricb. 

Prick. 

BNCE. 

^ 

$42.12 

$48.96 

16 

2.34 

2.73 

16 

2.55 

3.97 

16 

2.34 

3.73 

16 

2.45 

2.85 

16 

1.39 

1.61 

16 

1.61 

1.87 

16 

4.50 

5.10 

16 

.55 

.06 

9 

26.00 

30.00 

15 

23.40 

37.54 

18 

3.25 

3.75 

15 

4.25 

4.88 

16 

.60 

.80 

33K 

2.92 

3.90 

331^ 

3.24 

4.33 

83^ 

11.70 

13.50 

16 

.49 

.56 

18 

17.60 

31.80 

21 

8.30 

5.50 

66?< 

4.20 

7.00 

66^/4 

12.60 

31.00 

Q6% 

6.46 

8.00 

31 

7.58 

8.43 

131^ 

14.26 

16.15 

13K 

9.65 

10.88 

121^ 

5.49 

6.16 

12V, 

2.75 

5.00 

83 

1.47 

2.50 

70 

2.35 

4.00 

70 

2.94 

5.00 

70 

4.70 

8.00 

70 

4.20 

4.66 

11 

28.80 

48.00 

QQ% 

60.00 

100.00 

662< 

90.00 

150. 00 

66  ?< 

120.  00 

300.00 

m% 

.15 

.17 

13 

1.91 

3.87 

50 

.49 

.56 

16 

.52 

.60 

16 

8.40 

10.30 

23 

13.20 

14.66 

11 

.22 

.25 

11 

5.15 

6.75 

31 

9.18 

12.00 

31 

9.56 

12.50 

31 

10.33 

13.50 

31 

19.76 

27.00 

31 

26.78 

35.00 

31 

23.73 

3J.00 

31 

36.72 

48.00 

31 

9.18 

12.00 

31 

2.30 

3.00 

31 

5.10 

6.25 

31 

4.84 

6.00 

81 

29 


AbTICLKH  and  DESCHIFnON. 


Harness — ( Continued). 

Bitts,  Whitman,  two-rein,  nickel per  doz. 

Hoes,  horse,  Knox,  No.  2 each 

Jackscrews,  No.  10 " 

Kerosene  oil,  in  cases 

Labels,  plain per  doz.  boxes 

"     gummed,  No.  247. per  M. 

Lard,  Red  Cross  brand per  lb. 

Leather  belting,  first  quality,  6-irich per  ft. 

"  second     "  "      " 

third        "  "      " 

Leggins,  brown  canvas,  4-strap  and  3-bTitton.  .per  doz. 

"         russet   grain " 

Lubricants — 

Graphite  axle  grease  in  10-lb.  pails per  lb. 

"        special,  in  bbls " 

oiled,        "       " 

Lumber,  No.  2  shelving,  dressed per  M. 

Mucilage  in  tubes per  doz. 

Nail  clippers,  the  "Apt "  pattern per  gross 

"  "  Snow         "      " 

Naphtha,  76° per  gal. 

Pails,  wooden,  2-hook,  oak  grained . .  per  doz. 

/7'1F*aper  boxes,  wedding  cake.  No.  7 per  ICO 

V   Paper,  crepe,  assorted per  roll 

2   Paper  fasteners,  No.  5,  round per  M. 

)  Paper  napkins,  medium,  assorted per  doz.  boxes 

I   Paper  targets.  No,  9,  gallery per  M. 

T^encils,  lead,  fine,  round per  gross 

"    hexagon " 

monarch " 

artists' " 

academic,  black per  doz. 

"         hexagon " 

scholastic,       "       " 

sun,  silk  finish,  hexagon " 

' '       slate,  soapstone,  5-inch per  case 

"  "  "         in  wood .       " 

Perfumery,  "  Edition  de  Luxe  "  Extract,  2  oz.  per  doz. 

"         "^^"ir"   ti^oz.  bottles " 

"  Dactillis,"  )  

"Violet" •' 

"         "  Cashmere  Boquet." . ." 

Pistol  holsters,  McClellan,  No.  2877 " 

Playing  cards,  class  A — 

No.  999  Steamboat per  gross 

No.  155  Ex  Tourist,  gold  edge " 

No.  10 IX  Ex  Tigers,  "       "   " 

Plows,  2-horse  Eagle  W.  «fe  C each 

"      2-horse  side  hill " 

"      heavy  road " 

"      N.  E.  Chilled  2  horse " 

' '      Contractors'  heavy  grading " 

"      steel  beam,  Nos.  52,  53,  54,  50 " 

Printing  presses — 

news  and  job,  No.  5 each 

No.  6 " 

No.  7 " 


Export 

Home 

DlPFBE- 

Price. 

Price. 

escb. 

% 

$34.44 

$45.00 

81 

4.95 

6.00 

21 

1.98 

2.23 

12 

.11 

.15 

36 

.32 

.38 

16 

.65 

.75 

16 

.06 

.065 

8 

.38 

.53 

44 

.30 

.48 

60 

.26 

.42 

60 

9.75 

13.00 

31 

27.92 

36.50 

31 

.70 

.94 

8B^4 

.20 

.26 

381^ 

.19 

.26 

38K 

83.00 

35.00 

8 

.57 

.66 

16 

14.92 

20.00 

34 

14.04 

16.00 

14 

.12 

,14 

16 

1.35 

1.75 

30 

1.95 

3.25 

16 

•  061 

•  Oli 

16 

4.55 

5.25 

16 

.87 

1.13 

16 

1.95 

2.25 

16 

2.25 

3.00 

33K 

3.24 

4.32 

83X 

3.99 

5.22 

33J<^ 

5.52 

7.36 

38K 

1.87 

2.50 

33X 

2.43 

3.24 

32K 

1.12 

1.50 

38K 

1.35 

1.80 

83K 

9.66 

12.88 

33^ 

7.20 

9.60 

88K 

15.60 

17.85 

15 

8.24 

9.35 

15 

5.26 

5.95 

13 

11.70 

13.38 

15 

4.10 

4.55 

11 

53.55 

70.00 

31 

4.28 

10.00 

134. 

11.97 

26.00 

120. 

9.12 

20.00 

120. 

4.15 

5.25 

25 

5.81 

6.77 

15 

8.50 

10.20 

20 

7.20 

8.40 

17 

18.83 

20.61 

34 

10.35 

11.50 

11 

780.00 

850.00 

10 

850.00 

1,000.00 

18 

1,000.00 

1,100.00 

10 

m 


Abticles  and  Dsscbiption. 


Printing  type — 

6  point  Roman  face per  lb. 

8  "  " 

10  "  " 

12  "  " 

6  point  job  face " 

8  "  " 

10  "  " 

13  "  " 

U  "  " 

18  "  " 

24  to  36  print  job  face " 

Revolvei  g,  Colt's  army eacL 

Roofing  siate,  8  x  16inch. to  10 x  20-inch.,  per  square. 

Rope,  manilla,  ex  selected per  lb. 

Saddles — 

Ladies'  hogskin  seat,  No.  2107 eacL 

Mea's,  McClellan  army  style.  No.  2241 " 

"      English  style,   hogskin,  first  quality,  i    ,, 

No.  2274 S 

Safes,  63  X  38  X  32  inches " 

Sarsaparilla  (in  boxes  of  1  doz.) per  gross 

Saws — 

Circular,  22-inch each 

Mitre,  18-inch " 

Rip,  18-inch,  No.  4 per  doz. 

5 

Hand,  18-inch,  No.  6 

Bench  "  14 

Pruning,      "  64 " 

"    double  edge,  18-inch,  No.  65 " 

Compass,  14-iach,  No.  87 " 

Buck,  30-inch,  No.  104 

Hacksaw  blacies,  10-inch per  gross 

"        frames.  No.  7 per  doz. 

Butcher  saw  blades " 

Scales — 

Port,  platform  with  wh.  No.  28 each 

Family  brass  tcoop.  No.  324 " 

Grocers'  U  beam.  No.  350 " 

Scoops,  Furnace  No.  3 per  doz. 

Sealing  wax,  bankers' per  lb. 

"         express " 

Seals,  Notarial,  No.  13  colored per  M. 

"  gold  or  silver " 

Seals,  steel  dies,  ebony  handles each 

Shipping  tags  No.  2P per  M. 

"        baggage  No.  5P " 

Shot,  drop,  from  small  to  B  size per  lb. 

Shovels,  D  handle,  R  point,  No.  3 per  doz. 

AlNo.2 " 

Sledges,  steel per  lb. 

Soap — 
Laundry  (in  75  lb.  boxes) per  box 

Toilet,  Violet per  gross 

"        Jockey  Club " 

"       Lettuce " 

"        Vioris  (large) " 

"        Sweet  Lavender " 


EXPOBT 

HOHB 

Differ- 

Price. 

Prick. 

ence. 

% 

.41V'fl 

.55 

31 

.33x^, 

.46 

31 

.30 

.43 

31 

.27 

.86 

31 

.75 

.99 

31 

.m 

.77 

31 

.48 

.63 

31 

.43 

.57 

31 

.40 

.52 

31 

.39 

.51 

31 

.36 

.48 

31 

10.80 

12.00 

11 

4.87 

5.52 

14 

.11 

.13 

23 

7.84 

10.25 

31 

6.81 

9.00 

31 

10.33 

13.50 

31 

149.62 

175.00 

17 

47.04 

55.00 

15 

4.62 

5.50 

18 

4.27 

5.13 

18 

14.18 

18.00 

27 

11.81 

15.00 

27 

11.81 

15.00 

37 

8.87 

11.25 

27 

5.91 

7.50 

27 

6.19 

7.88 

27 

2.81 

3.57 

27 

7.00 

8.40 

20 

6.43 

7.65 

20 

6.50 

7.50 

15 

.75 

.90 

20 

22.06 

25.80 

17 

7.70 

9.00 

17 

4.10 

4.80 

17 

4.00 

5.40 

30 

65 

75 

16 

26 

30 

16 

92 

1.05 

16 

1.62 

1.88 

16 

3.90 

4.50 

16 

65 

75 

16 

1.30 

1.50 

16 

.0325 

.065 

100 

7.42 

8.25 

11 

6.25 

8.40 

33 

16 

18 

11 

3.47 

4.00 

15 

3.09 

3.85 

25 

32.00 

40.80 

25 

23.87 

28.05 

25 

19.50 

22.44 

15 

16.62 

19.12 

15 

14.04 

19.12 

35 

31 


Articles  and  DESciuFTioir. 


Soap — Con  tinned. 

Toilet,  Shaving  Stick  (large) per  gross, 

"        Honey " 

"        Cashmere  Bouquet  (large) " 

White  Castile " 

"        Glycerine " 

Sozodout,  large  size " 

"         small  size " 

Spades,  Al,  No.  2 per  doz. 

"      D  handle,  R.  Point,  No.  2 "      " 

Spirit  levels,  26  to  30  inch each 

Spurs,  U.  S.  officers' tine  brass,  complete. .  per  doz.  pairs 
Stirrups,  men's  round  and  fancy,  polished      "         " 

Stove  polish  (in  %  gioss  boxes) per  gross 

"         "     in  bulk per  lb. 

Stoves,  No.  8,  square  top each 

Talcum  powder,  violet,  large  size per  doz. 

"  "        Cashmere  bouquet,  J^  lb "      '• 

Talking  machines,  Royal each 

"  "        Junior " 

"  "        Monarch " 

Tape,  cloth per  doz.  boxes 

Tapers,  wax per  gross  boxes 

Therm  ometers — 
Japanned  tin  case,  common,    7  inch per  doz. 


Tobacco 


10 
12 
medium,  8 
10 
12 


1 


.  per  lb. 


plug,  black  pocket 

"       pieces,  16  to  lb 

"      14  "  "  

"7s  and  %%  to  lb 

Tooth  paste,  in  tins per  gross 

Tooth  powder,    "     " 

Trucks,  store each 

"        platform.  No.  1 " 

"        railroad " 

Trunks,  No.  105,  34  inch " 

"     175,  28    "    " 

"    176,  28     "    " 

"      84,  28     "    " 

"      83,  28     "    " 

"      85,  28     "    " 

Tube  scrapers per  inch 

Vaseline,  blue  seal,  No.  2  size per  doz. 

"  "         "     1     " :per  gross 

"        pomade  5  lb.  cans per  can 

"  "        No.  1  size 

"  "        No.  2  size 

"        cold  cream  No.  2  size 

"        camphor  ice,  tubes 

"        borated,  No.  1  size 

Vises,  pipe,  No.  1 each 

Washboards,  zinc per  doz. 

Wash  tubs,  oak  grained,  8  nest per  nest 


Export 
Price. 


$13.90 

11.11 

20.48 

9.94 

8.34 

54.72 

18.24 

6.25 

6.97 

1.80 

34.51 

13.60 

3.50 

.071 

11.97 

i     1.89 

7.50 

12.50 

17.50 

.87 

4.55 

.65 

.70 
.83 
1.03 
2.70 
4.05 
5.40 

15  to.  19 

18.24 

18.24 

3.00 

7.20 

25.10 

4.25 

2.50 

3.00 

4.00 

2.75 

3.25 

.80 

.58^ 

3.51 

1.08 

.82 


Home 
Price. 


64 
46 
63 
32 
25 
1.75 
1.80 


$16.74 

12.75 

30.24 

12.11 

12.75 

68.40 

22.80 

8.40 

7.75 

2.11 

41.50 

16.00 

4.66 

.091 

16.00 

1.60 

15.00 

25.00 

35.00 

1.13 

5.25 

.75 


1.20 
3.00 
4.50 
6.00 

25  to  .30 

22.80 

22.80 

3.42 

7.84 

26.40 

5.00 

3.25 

3.75 

4.75 

3.50 

4.00 

.40 

.70 

4.20 

1.40 

1.25 

2.08 

1.88 

.75 

1.50 

2.00 

2.25 

2.25 


Differ- 
ence. 


20 

15 

48 

25 

52 

25 

25 

33 

11 

30 

31 

31 

33>^ 

27 

33 

16 

100 
100 
100 

16 

16 

15 
15 
15 
15 
12 
12 
12 


25 

2S 

15 

17 

15 

18 

30 

25 

19 

27 

23 

33>^ 

20 

20 

80 

50 

25 

25 

25 

15 

60 

27 

25 


32 


Abticles  and  Descbiption. 


Watches,  18  karat  gold,  No.  2400,  18  size  hunting 

case each 

"        18  karat  gold.  No.  2400,   18  size  open 

face " 

"        14  karat  gold,  No.  2500,  18  size  hunting 

case " 

"        14  karat  gold,  No.   2500,   18  size  open 

face " 

14  karat  fiUed  case,  No.  2740,  18  size 

open  face " 

"        sterling  silver  case,  18  size  open  face. . .    " 
"        silveroid  "  •'  "        ..    " 

"        electro  "  "  "        ..    " 

"        dollar  Yankee  watch,  nickel " 

"        Defiance  watch,  nickel " 

Wheel  jacks.  No.  3 " 

Witch  Hazel,  15  per  cent,  standard,  pints per  doz. 

Wrenches,  10-inch,  screw " 


Export 
Price. 


$40.00 

33.60 

28.00 

24.00 

8.40 
5.60 
1.80 
1.80 
.60 
.70 
1.79 
2.38 
5.04 


Ho  HE 

DlFFKB- 

Price. 

ENOE. 

% 

$50.00 

25 

42,00 

25 

35.00 

25 

80.00 

25 

10.50 

25 

7.00 

25 

2.25 

25 

2.25 

25 

.75 

25 

.85 

21 

2.04 

15 

2.85 

20 

5.60 

11 

I 


